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next time you fly... 


you'll take for granted, as you always have done, the nicely served meal 
that will be placed before you soon after you are airborne. 

It may be quite a simple dish. /t could be, and sometimes is, a sumptuous 
meal that a gourmet would applaud; but whichever category your 

next mid-air meal comes into, the chances are that it was prepared in a 
G.E.C. equipped galley. The galley of a modern airliner is a dream 
kitchen in miniature—a miracle of compactness, often no larger than 

7 feet x 7 feet, in which full scale meals for 50 or more people 

are constantly being prepared. 

The aircraft galleys of no less than 77 of the world’s airlines are equipped 
by G.E.C., which makes this great British company far and away the largest 
supplier of electric airborne catering equipment. 


Helping B.O.A.C. 

‘take good care of you’. 
The G.E.C. equipped 
galley of the Comet 4. 
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Architects of Nations 


by J 
OW MANY STATESMEN COULD justi- 
H fiably claim to be the architects of a 

national régime ? It has been said of 
Richelieu that he was the architect of the 
ancien régime in France. In our current 
issue, Mr. J. H. M. Salmon contributes a 
study of Louis XIII’s Minister, in which he 
questions whether the Cardinal’s principles 
of government were so deliberately worked 
out and applied as he maintained in his 
Political Testament, and expresses some 
doubt about how far he really foresaw the 
results of his authoritative administration. 
Nevertheless, we should hold that if 
Richelieu was not the purposeful designer 
of the royal system of government in France, 
he was at least its master-builder. More- 
over, the system endured, without major 
change, for a hundred and fifty years after 
his death. Few other rulers in history have 
built so solidly. Cromwell in England was 
certain y the architect of his own Protec- 
torate: but it failed to outlast him. Of 
Napolc on it may be claimed that his general 
influer. ¢ on the course of history was more 
profo. d and pervasive than that of any 
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other French head of government; but his 
imperial régime vanished in the cannon- 
smoke of Waterloo, and, in spite of his 
nephew’s considerable efforts, has never 
since proved capable of revival. No single 
British Prime Minister can truly be des- 
cribed as the master-builder of his country’s 
system of government—they have all, even 
Walpole, been in different degrees only the 
moulders of an inheritance. As for the Con- 
stitution of the United States, there were 
fifty-five delegates at Philadelphia in 1787; 
and, although admirers of Madison or 
Hamilton may dissent, none can be regarded 
as the principal Founding Father. Their 
wisdom was collective; so, after 1917, were 
the decisions of the original Bolsheviks in 
Russia. No single person is the architect 
here. To find a parallel for Richelieu’s 
achievement, in the terms that we are con- 
sidering, possibly one has to look back as 
far as the first of the Roman Emperors, 
Caesar Augustus. We invite our readers to 
send us their own views on who have been 
the Wrens of Nations. 
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Richelieu 
M. SALMON 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery 


Portrait with three heads; sketch by Philippe de Champaigne (1602-1674) 


For eighteen years chief Minister of France, Richelieu has left an image of himself 


as the architect of the ancien régime. How far is this true ? 


E HIS DEATH IN 1642, Cardinal 
relieu had converted the absolutist 
ry of the French monarchy into 
He had imposed the discipline of 
‘tat upon an anarchy of competing 
His diplomacy in peace and war had 
>e¢ upon the path to supremacy in 
and his achievement seemed the more 
e in that he claimed, in his Testament 


Politique, to have defined these objectives to 
Louis XIII when he became the King’s 
principal minister eighteen years earlier: 

“I promised him to employ all my industry, 
and all the authority he was pleased to give me, to 
destroy the Huguenot party, to diminish the pride 
of the great, to compel all his subjects to perform 
their duty, and to exalt his name among foreign 
nations to the place where it ought to be.” 


The impression of a statesman who first 
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A morose and uncertain master ; LOUIS XIII (1610-1643), 
crowned by Victory in the portrait by Philippe de 


Champagne 


affirmed his intentions, and then devoted all his 
methodical energy to their fulfilment, is epi- 
tomized in the phrase by which Richelieu is so 
often described—the architect of the ancien 
régime. Yet there is something in this expression 
that misrepresents both the manner of his 
success and the nature of his personality. 
However great his authority, the Cardinal 
knew that it rested upon nothing more secure 
than the morose and uncertain temperament of 
his master. It was this that prompted him to 
record his close analysis of the factors that 
influenced his every political decision. So per- 
suasive was the clarity of intellect that domi- 
nated the bemused mind of his King, that it has 
tempted many of Richelieu’s biographers to 
accept his reasoning as their own. Yet to 
accept all that he wrote in the Testament 


Politique is to attribute to Richelieu ar 
science he did net possess. He neither | 
himself infallible nor adhered inflexibly 
conceived policies. The same lucidity 
in his letters and his state papers; bi 
concern with matters of immediate 
conveys an impression very different fi 
insight of his last apologia. There is a 
in his Mémoires for the year 1633 that, ' 
or not it is by his own hand, faithfully 
the true genius of his statecraft. The ar 
statesman is here compared to a game 
To be successful, the player requires a m 
of good fortune. He must know how 
advantage of his opportunities, and how 
pare himself for an occasion when the 
the play is against him. These were th 
ties in which Richelieu excelled. He wa: 
architect who built remorselessly to 
determined plan. His success was duc 
ability to distinguish the possible from tl 
This was as evident in his climb to pow 
the conduct of his administration. 
Armand Jean du Plessis was born i 
at a time when the French monarchy la 
less before the anarchic feuds of the 1 
and the destructive violence of religiot 
fare. His family was an obscure branc! 
Poitevin gentry; but he acquired fr 
paternal grandmother, the high-born Fr 


de Rochechouart, the conviction that hi 
was among the greatest of the aristocracy. 
ninent j 


mother was descended from a line of « 
jurisconsults. His father won the favou 
last Valois king and died in the servic 
Protestant successor. As Grand 
Francois du Plessis exercised a disc 
authority at court comparable with tha 
his son was to wield throughout the ki 
He was a politique who placed loyalty 
monarchy and the unity of the state 
uniformity of religious belief. Had he | 
would doubtless have welcomed the cor 
to Catholicism that gained Paris for He 
and he would have supported the Bou 
his struggle against Spain and the ‘ 
nobility amid the disaffection of the Hug 
The forces that threatened the cr 
Richelieu’s boyhood were those that 
quently challenged his own régime. 
Richelieu was the youngest of three b 
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uch he was destined for a military 
When the future Cardinal was seven- 
second brother, Alphonse du Plessis, 
d the family ecclesiastical preferments 
the Carthusian Order. Without hesi- 
Richelieu abandoned his military 
to assume his brother’s title to the 
of Lugon. He prepared himself for 
ffice with a zeal that won him recogni- 
tion as one of the foremost polemicists of the 
Church. On his return from Rome as Bishop 
of Lugon in 1607, he deliberately forsook the 
court to convert the Huguenots near La 
Rochelle in the poorest see in France. In this 
work, he was associated with the leaders of a 
resurgence of piety in the Gallican Church. 
He was the friend of the Abbé de Saint-Cyran, 
the founder of Jansenism. His confidant was 
Leclerc du Tremblay, better known as Father 
Joseph, then a provincial of the Capucin Order. 
His sponsor was Pierre de Bérulle, who estab- 
lished a second branch of his Oratorians at 
Lugon. Later, Richelieu was to find that the 
links he had established with the party of the 
dévots might conflict with his father’s politique 
tradition. 

Richelieu regarded his self-imposed exile 
at Lucon as a tactical move to future prefer- 
ment. In 1609, he composed for his private 
use some notes entitled Instructions et Maximes 
que je me suis donnés pour me conduire a la cour. 
He displayed in them his mastery of the arts of 
flattery and dissimulation, recalled the intricate 
ceremonial of the court, and resolved to note 
down all conversations with the great that 
might eventually be turned to account. No 
details were too trivial, no concepts too daring 
if they would serve to procure his advancement. 
When Henry IV was assassinated in the follow- 
ing year, he set himself assiduously to cultivate 
the favour of the Regent, Marie de Médicis, 
and of er Italian favourite, Concini. Early in 
1615, was chosen as the spokesman of the 
clergy '. the closing debates of the last Estates 
Genera before the Revolution. There had been 
afew o. casions in the preceding century when it 
seemec as though the Estates might have made 
good t = claim to participate in the legislative 
proces’ They failed through the infrequency 
of thei assembly, and the divisions between the 
three | uses of clergy, nobility and third estate. 
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At this final meeting, their internal quarrels 
over matters of privilege, office-holding, and 
relations between the temporal and spiritual 
powers, demonstrated their futility to Richelieu. 
He himself was able to win the favour of the 
Queen Mother by the subtlety with which he 
attempted to reconcile the differences between 
the warring orders. A year later, he lured 
Condé, the greatest and most recalcitrant of the 
princes, to place himself in Concini’s power. 
His reward was the post of Secretary of State. 
He stood upon the threshold of the power he 
had coveted. 

The regency was a period of instability. The 
resistance of the nobility to the upstart Marshal 
d’Ancre (Concini), and the reversal of Henry 
IV’s anti-Hapsburg policy, appeared to threaten 
a return to the chaos of the Wars of Religion. 
During his first brief tenure of office, Richelieu 
identified himself with the pro-Spanish faction 
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A rallying point for aristocratic sedition, GASTON, 
Duke of Orleans (1608-1660), brother of Louis XIII; 
drawing by Philippe de Champaigne 
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An engraving in honour of RICHELIEU’s re-establishment of the Sorbonne at his own expense, 1642 


and organized the armies despatched against 
the rebellious supporters of the traditional 
policy.! He fell from power when the boy King, 
Louis XIII, sanctioned the murder of his 
mother’s reckless and extravagant favourite in 
1617. The King’s favourite, Luynes, purged 
the Council of State of the supporters of Marie 
de Médicis, and Richelieu was fortunate to 
escape arrest. He narrowly avoided a worse 
fate, when his coach was caught on the Pont 
Neuf by a mob engaged in dismembering the 
corpse of the hapless Concini. In exile from the 
court, he remained in the camp of the Queen 

1 In defence of Richelieu’s consistency it has been 
argued that during his secretaryship he secretly con- 
nived at the despatch of a private army, led by 


Henry IV’s Protestant commander, Lesdiguiéres, to 
aid Savoy against Spain. 


Mother while seeking to buy the favour of 
Luynes by the betrayal of his protectress. In 
the years that followed, opposition to Luynes 
proved as fierce as that which had been directed 
against his predecessor. The monarchy un- 
willingly accepted Richelieu as a mediator be- 
tween itself and the factions. In return, he was 
elevated to the dignity of cardinal in 1622, a 
year after the death of the favourite beneath the 
walls of the Huguenot stronghold of Mon- 
tauban. The King still distrusted him; but the 
Queen Mother regained a measure of het 
former influence; and the dévots amon: het 
supporters pressed Richelieu’s claim for office. 

Foremost among the advocates for the 
return of the Cardinal was Father Joseph. The 
appearance of this red-haired, unkempt Cs pucin 





at the crises of Richelieu’s career suggested to 
some that his role was not that of éminence grise, 
but rather that of the Cardinal’s familiar. His 
piety and learning, and his status as the 
spokesman of his order, commanded a general 
respect at court. He had been embittered by the 
refusal of Spain to support his intended crusade 
against the infidel; and he had turned all his 
fanatical vigour to the reduction of the power 
of the Hapsburgs. He saw the dangers of that 
French alliance with the Hapsburg rulers of 
Spain and the Holy Roman Empire which had 
been confirmed by the King’s marriage with 
Anne of Austria. The victories of the Emperor 
in Bohemia and the Palatinate in the first phase 
of the Thirty Years War, and the renewal of 
the Spanish assault upon the Dutch after the 
expiry of the twelve years truce negotiated in 
1609, foreshadowed the Hapsburg hegemony of 
Europe. When Richelieu entered the Council 
of State in April 1624, the anti-Hapsburg party 
recognized his talents as indispensable to the 
new diplomatic offensive. Within a few months 
of resuming office, the Cardinal undermined 
the position of the leading minister, La Vieu- 
ville, and secured the pre-eminent authority 
that he was to retain until his death. 

Power did not corrupt Richelieu: it con- 
cealed his human attributes with the mask of 
greatness. In his tortuous ascent to supreme 
office, he revealed himself as a political oppor- 
tunist impelled by no motives other than his 
own advancement. His methods were no more 
scrupulous after he had gained the confidence 
of the King; but, from this point, he identified 
his own status with the glory of the monarchy. 
His personal aspirations were sublimated in his 
desire to enhance the prestige of his master. 
This followed from the nature of his relation- 
ship with the unpredictable sovereign upon 
whom his power depended. Louis XIII was 
more a Medici than a Bourbon. He displayed 
none o! that flair for the expansive gesture and 
the graceful command which had distinguished 
his father, Henry IV. His interest in the 
administrative aspect of affairs of state was 
sporad:c; and he shrank from direct interven- 
tion in any conflict of will between his advisers. 
Only in his high concept of his royal office, and 
in his personal bravery in war, did the King 
tesem" ec his predecessor. He understood his 


own limitations and appreciated the talents of 
his servant. Rarely did he allow his natural 
inclinations to overrule the commanding logic 
of Richelieu’s advice. The autocratic temper of 
his first minister shielded him from the full 
responsibility of personal rule, while allowing 
him to enjoy the aura of divinely ordained 
majesty that the Cardinal so sedulously 
cultivated. 

Richelieu maintained his régime through 
the ruthless elimination of his opponents. Yet, 
despite the callousness he exhibited to the 
suffering of the lower classes, there is an ele- 
ment of sincerity in those passages in his 
mémoires that describe his compassion for his 
victims among the nobility. The decision to 
shed blood in the name of raison d’état was 
never an easy one. The will that drove him to 
such decisions left its marks upon his physical 
health. He was beset by illness throughout his life; 
and it was the ironical fate of one who set him- 
self above human passions that his body should 
have been wracked by the least dignified of ail- 
ments. The portrait by Philippe de Cham- 
paigne reveals the toll exacted by the weight of 
the responsibility he bore. The cut of the 
pointed beard, the disdainful compression of 
the lips and the abrupt arch of the nose convey 
an impression of imperious and aristocratic 
authority. There are also the signs of suffering 
in the shadows below the eyes, the pallor of the 
complexion and the nervous sensitivity of the 
hands. 

Richelieu claimed that the reduction of the 
Huguenots and the curbing of the nobility were 
preconceived policies, equally important to his 
plan for promoting the greatness of France. 
In practice, his principal concern was to pro- 
secute his foreign policy; and the numerous 
measures that he adopted to strengthen the 
absolutism of the monarchy were undertaken 
as a means of crushing internal opposition that 
interfered with his diplomatic designs. He 
recognized Spain as the true enemy, and found 
in Philip IV’s chief minister, Olivarez, a not 
unworthy adversary. It became Richelieu’s 
object to break through the ring of Spanish 
provinces and auxiliaries confining the boun- 
daries of France. He sought to weaken the 
Austrian Hapsburgs by the creation of balancing 
forces in Germany. Geographical considerations 





governed his strategy. He found Protes- 
tant allies in the Alpine valley known as 
the Valtelline who provided a pretext for his 
endeavours to cut the communications of the 
Hapsburgs between Austria and Italy at their 
vulnerable point. With similar motives he 
intervened in Mantua and Savoy. In northern 
Europe, the Cardinal carried through the nego- 
tiations for the marriage of the King’s sister, 
Henrietta Maria, with Charles I of England. 
He subsidized Dutch resistance to Spain, and 
supported the intervention of the Danes on 
behalf of the Protestant cause in Germany. 

The chief faction that impeded the Protes- 
tant diplomacy of this prince of the Roman 
Church were the Huguenots. The Edict of 
Nantes, granted by Henry IV in 1598, had 
allowed them not merely toleration but also a 
measure of political and military independence. 
French Protestants remembered Richelieu in 
his role as Bishop of Lucon, and regarded his 
advent to power as the triumph of the party of 
the dévots. Their rebellion in 1625 compelled 
Richelieu to make peace in the Valtelline, and 
convinced him that their independence must 
be destroyed. The English marriage might 
have been expected to isolate the Huguenots 
from English support; but in this he misjudged 
the ambition of the English favourite, Bucking- 
ham, to direct the aggressive force of English 
Puritanism in his own interests. Nor could the 
Cardinal have foreseen the reaction of the 
shallow and impetuous Duke to the public 
humiliation he sustained after the rejection of 
his amorous advances to Anne of Austria. 
Buckingham’s expedition to the Huguenot 
bastion of La Rochelle instigated a new revolt, 
and Richelieu bent all his energy to the destruc- 
tion of the city that symbolized the French 
Protestant tradition. He had already won the 
approval of the dévots by negotiating a treaty 
with Spain, and now proclaimed the new direc- 
tion of his policy by imprisoning Fancan, the 
most effective publicist of his scheme of Pro- 
testant alliances. 

For a year after the defeat and withdrawal of 
the English force, the defenders of La Rochelle 
heroically endured the horrors of the siege. As 
Lieutenant-General of the King, the Cardinal 
discarded his crimson robe, and superintended 
the investment of the fortress wearing an 
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ornate headdress and a coat of red satin th. 2aded 
with gold. Soon after his triumphal ent: y into 
the city in October 1628, he accompanicd the 
King and the royal army in the invas on of 
Savoy and Mantua. Richelieu had revei'ed to 
his earlier policy. When the forces of the 
Huguenot Duke de Rohan were crushed in 
Languedoc in 1629, he imposed a peace ai Alais 
that deprived the French Protestants of their 
power to defy the royal authority, but at the 
same time granted the Huguenots liberty to 
practise their religion. Although, when he was 
able to despatch Rohan with a Protestant army 
to the Valtelline in 1635, Richelieu could claim 
success for this policy, the dévots regarded him 
as the betrayer of the interests of the Church, 

While Richelieu was investing La Rochelle, 
a siege was taking place in far-off Pomerania 
that proved as critical for the future of Germany 
as did that of La Rochelle for the future of 
France. After the defeat of the Danes, the 
Imperial general Wallenstein was forced to 
acknowledge failure before the gates of Stral- 
sund. His retirement was foliowed by the 
crusade of the Swedish King, Gustavus 
Adolphus, in the Empire. Richelieu’s envoy to 
Sweden, Charnacé, prepared an understanding 
with France similar to that which the Cardinal 
had negotiated with Christian IV of Denmark. 
The results of the Swedish alliance were, how- 
ever, very different from those of the Danish. 
Richelieu’s inability to restrain the victorious 
élan of the King of Sweden drove the Catholic, 
but neutral, Elector of Bavaria into the Imperial 
camp. After the death of Gustavus on the field 
of Liitzen in 1632, Richelieu secured more 
favourable terms from the League of Heil- 
bronn, only to see his Protestant allies defeated 
in the battle of Nordlingen. 

This disaster obliged the Cardinal to « 
France to direct intervention in Germa 
1635. His doubts as to the readiness 
French forces were borne out by a se! 
initial reverses, culminating in 1636 
advance of a Spanish army on Paris. 
Spanish crossing of the Somme, and 
seizure of the town of Corbie, caused a p: 
the capital that revealed the depth of i: 
opposition to Richelieu and his policie:. In 
face of this hostility, Richelieu’s nerve ‘“ailed 
him, and he counselled retreat. Amorg the 
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RICHELIEU crushing the thistles and snails that might spoil the lily of France—from which he removes a 
caterpillar; the lion of Spain and the Imperial Eagle are safely chained up; an engraving in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale 
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with which Father Joseph rallied the 
| was his celebrated admonition to cease 
: like “* une poule mouillée.” The King 
rm; and two years later, when the 
forces captured the Rhine fortress of 
, the “year of Corbie” was but a 

There is a glimpse of a seldom- 
aspect of Richelieu’s nature in the 
his consoling the dying Capucin by 
ing the news of the success. Both 
yseph and his master saw Breisach as a 
ridgehead that threatened the heart of 
1anic Empire and cut the link with the 
Netherlands. Even here the fruits of 
ry nearly eluded Richelieu; for his 
sre general, Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, 
iainst him. At Bernard’s death in 
chelieu enrolled his mercenaries in the 
mies, which fought thenceforth under 
command. In the remaining three 
the Cardinal’s régime, they seized the 


initiative along the north-eastern frontier, and 
laid siege to the Spanish fortress of Perpignan 
on the French side of the eastern Pyrenees. 
The ability of Spain to oppose the large forces 
that Richelieu maintained in the field was 
limited by the revolts he had instigated in 
Portugal and Catalonia. The Cardinal’s diplo- 
matic and military strategy destroyed the 
Spanish preponderance in Europe which had 
endured for a century. 

Like the early resistance of the Huguenots, 
the plots that the nobility directed against 
Richelieu’s authority were intimately connected 
with the direction of his foreign policy. The 
precedents of the Religious Wars and the 
regency of Marie de Médicis were still fresh in 
the memories of the great. Their exclusion 
from the counsels of the monarchy by a Con- 
cini, a Luynes or a Richelieu exacerbated the 
princes’ discontent. The Cardinal regarded 
their aspirations as a challenge to the absolutism 





of the crown. He described the situation 
at his own advent to power as one where 
““ Chacun mesuroit son mérite par son audace.” 
While Richelieu set out to curb their inde- 
pendence, his attitude was conservative; and 
he found no remedy for this endemic distemper 
to parallel his success against the Huguenots. 
He frustrated each successive conspiracy, and 
sought to discourage his enemies by the execu- 
tion of selected intriguers. He ordered the des- 
truction of the fortresses of the nobility. He 
enforced the ban against duelling, and secured 
the death of the notorious swordsman, Mont- 
morency-Bouteville, who publicly defied his 
authority. He replaced provincial governors, 
only to find their successors equally refractory. 
At times, he deliberately undermined their 
traditional powers by the appointment of 
officials from the classes he despised. 

None of Richelieu’s measures against the 
nobility could provide a permanent safeguard 
while the Queen Mother and her second son, 
Gaston of Orléans, stood beyond the Cardinal’s 
retribution and served as the rallying point for 
aristocratic sedition. Even after the birth of 


the future Louis XIV in 1638, formidable 


rebellions were directed by nobles such as 
Soissons and Bouillon in the name of Monsieur, 
the King’s brother. Marie de Médicis bitterly 
resented the imperious authority of one who 
had formerly been her protégé. She enjoyed a 
brief triumph in the incident remembered as 
the “‘ Day of Dupes ” in November 1630. The 
Cardinal’s credit had been shaken by a recent 
illness of the King; and he had spoken of 
resignation when bad news had reached him 
from Father Joseph, concerning negotiations 
with the Imperial Diet at Regensburg. Hearing 
that the King was closeted with his mother in 
her palace of the Luxembourg, he appeared 
suddenly before them from a secret entrance, 
and inquired if they were discussing his future. 
The intrusion provoked a scene in which 
Richelieu was humiliated; and the King with- 
drew to Versailles. All Paris flocked to the 
court of Marie de Médicis, while the Cardinal 
planned to escape to Le Havre. After a little 
reflection, Louis XIII recalled his minister. 
Dismay replaced jubilation at the Luxembourg; 
and the Queen Mother retired to Compiégne 
and subsequently to the Spanish Netherlands. 


Like his mother, Gaston was a superficial 
and vindictive intriguer; but he possessed’ none 
of her tenacity. Whenever Richelieu’s secre 
service uncovered his plots, he hastened to in- 
culpate and sacrifice his agents. After th 
of Dupes, he allied himself with Spai 
sponsored the revolt of Montmorency 
Languedoc. His mother’s party lost its repre- 
sentation in the Council of State by the removal 
of Marillac, the Keeper of the Seals. There 
followed the arraignment of his brother, 
Marshal Marillac, before a commission chosen 
by Richelieu and instructed to reach its finding 
in the Italianate splendour of his own residence 
at Rueil. In 1632, the Marshal, convicted of 
“* péculat, concussions, levées de deniers, exactions, 
faussetés, suppositions de quittance, foules et 
oppressions,”* became another victim of raison 
d’état. A month later, the royal armies defeated 
the forces of Monsieur, and captured his brave 
but bewildered lieutenant, Montmorency, who 
suffered a similar fate. 

It was Richelieu’s policy to secure for the 
King’s amusement favourites who had no poli- 
tical interests. Saint-Simon, the father of the 
chronicler of Versailles, served in such a 
capacity, until he was unwise enough to warn a 
friend of his impending arrest. The Cardinal 
was fortunate in that his sovereign had little taste 
for amorous liaisons. A platonic friendship with 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort proved no danger; 
for her every action was reported to Richelieu 
by a spy who employed the dubious code-name 
of “ le bon ange.”” It was also fortunate for the 
Cardinal that there were divisions between the 
groups who opposed him. The House of 
Lorraine supported the Queen Mother; but her 
enemy, that archpriestess of femmes intrigantes, 
Madame de Chevreuse, had also married into 
the family; and the latter’s friendship with 
Anne of Austria prevented the growth of any 
sympathy between the two Queens. The beauti- 
ful duchess was also one of the most redoubtable 
of Richelieu’s opponents, and one for whose 
abilities he had the greatest respect. Even from 
her places of exile in foreign courts, 


* Mémoires, edited by Michaud and Po 
vol. 2, p. 376. This case is often cited as evid 
Richelieu’s disregard for the ordinary proc 
law, but, as usual, he provided posterity 
rebuttal of the criticism. 
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managed to implicate her Parisian admirers in 
intrigues against him. The neglected Queen 
herself had cause enough to dislike the Cardinal. 
Anne of Austria at first detested him as the 
creature of the Queen Mother. She blamed him 
for her husband’s coldness, and endured his 
constant suspicion of her contact with her 
brother, the Cardinal Infant, commanding the 
Spanish armies in the Netherlands. 

While Richelieu struck swiftly at any mani- 
festation of the opposition of the nobility, he 
did not attack the roots of the problem; for in 
the crises of the Fronde which confronted his 
successor, Cardinal Mazarin, the nobility again 
demonstrated their strength and their factious 
irresponsibility. Similarly, Richelieu employed 
prudence—a quality of his statecraft that he 
stressed as a writer—in acting against other 
forces that limited royal absolutism. He dealt 
with opposition as it occurred, and did not 
attempt a widespread reform of institutions 
according to preconceived principles. He des- 
troyed the provincial assemblies in Provence 
and Dauphiné; but he did not deal so harshly 
with their counterparts in Normandy, Brittany 
and Languedoc. He knew the danger of unit- 
ing the opposition of the lawyers with the fac- 
tions of the nobility of the sword. He reacted 
cautiously to the resistance of the high courts, 
or parlements, which possessed the right to 
register royal edicts and to remonstrate against 
their provisions. In 1631, he persuaded Louis 
XIII to override the resistance of the Parlement 
de Paris to an edict condemning Gaston’s sup- 
porters; but he did little save remonstrate him- 
self at the treachery of the gentry of the gown 
in the year of Corbie. In 1641, he forced 
through an edict removing political matters 
from the competence of the parlements. It did 
not prevent their resurgence during the time of 
Mazarin. 

Richelieu did nothing to check the cankers 
in the traditional fiscal system. The sale of 
offices continued to bring in a significant pro- 
Portion of the revenue; and the processes of 
corruption were accelerated under his régime. 
The powers of those central officials whom 
Richelieu commissioned to inquire into pro- 
Vincial administration did something to coun- 
teract this tendency. Their purpose, however, 
was not to correct the abuses of office-holding, 


urtesy of the Trustees of the British Mus 


“The red-haired unkempt Capucin” who was 
Richelieu’s confidant; FATHER JOSEPH (1577-1638); 
from the engraving by Michel Lasne 


but to curtail the local privileges of parlements 
and governors. Although he did not invent the 
function of the itendants, his frequent and 
effective use of these officers prepared the way 
for the bureaucracy of Louis XIV’s great 
minister, Colbert. 

The eyes of the Cardinal were fixed upon 
the procurement of glory for the King, and not 
upon the welfare or happiness of his subjects. 
Indeed, he remarked that it was a mistake to 
permit the lower classes to become too com- 
fortable; for comfort dissuaded them from the 
performance of their duty. Having repressed 
the peasant risings of the va-nu-pieds in the 
famine years of 1630 and 1639, he remained un- 
perturbed by isolated resistance, and increased 
the power of the crown by exploiting the dis- 
unity of the forces of discontent. He neglected 
the economic condition of the peasantry, who 
bore the burden of direct taxation; and he 
failed to appreciate that the exclusion of the 
aristocracy from government would remove the 





bulwark between the crown and the rising, but 
unprivileged, middle class. 

Other, more favourable, aspects of the 
Cardinal’s régime preserve his memory. He 
was the father of the French navy and the 
builder both of the Palais-Royal and of the 
church of the Sorbonne, where his remains 
were entombed. Through his sponsorship of 
the Gazette to interpret his policies to public 
opinion, he became the founder of the modern 
press. He was also a patron of the arts. At 
court or on campaign, he held his musicians to 
be as essential a part of his entourage as his 
celebrated guardsmen. He took an interest in 
the literary salons, which was not restricted to 
the political intelligence his spies procured in 
the blue room of the most famous of their 
hostesses, Madame de Rambouillet. He estab- 
lished the Academy to direct and discipline 
French writing. His own desire for literary 
fame made him tolerant of works criticizing 
his government. He preferred to have his 


critics answered in kind rather than silenced by 
authority. He did not suppress Corneille’s 
Le Cid, although it was performed in the crisis 
year of 1636 and was based upon two themes he 


anathematized—the glory of Spain and the code 
of the duel. While he inspired the proceedings 
of the Academy against the play, it is likely 


that some of the lines appealed to him—_ those. 
for example, which tendered advice «1 the 
assumption of a high office: 
“* Exercez-la, Monsieur, et gouverner le Prince 
Montrez-lui comme il faut régir une p: vince 
Faire trembler partout les peuples sous sa |oj 


Remplir les bons d’amour, et les m- chant 
d’effroi.” 


Richelieu never completely governed his 
own prince. Near the end of his life, a young 
favourite, Cinq Mars, acquired such an in- 
fluence over the King that he threatened 1 
undo all the Cardinal’s work. When “ Monsieur 
le Grand,” as he was called, conducted treason- 
able negotiations with Spain, Richelieu waited 
until he had accumulated a weight of evidence 
sufficient to convince the King. The execution 
of the young and brilliant Cinq Mars in Sep- 
tember 1642 coincided with news of the fall of 
Perpignan, perhaps the strongest fortress of the 
favourite’s intended allies. This was the last 
occasion when the two central themes of 
Richelieu’s career were associated. On his 
deathbed, three months later, the Cardinal is 
reputed to have told his confessor that he readily 
forgave his enemies, but that he had no enemies 
save those of the state. It might also be said 
that he had no friends, save the State Incarnate 
in the person of the King. 
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Lady Sale 


in Kabul 
1842 


Amid the disasters of the 


First Afghan War, the courage 


and 


buoyancy of Lady Sale stands out 
—she was the shining epitome 


of “a soldier's wife.” 


By JAMES LUNT 


— DUKE OF YORK, WHO WAS Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Army for over 
nirty years, once saw his footman turn 
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woman from his front door. He asked 
woman had wanted and was told that 
only a soldier’s wife who had come 
“Only a soldier’s wife!” exclaimed 
, “ and pray, what is your mistress but 
wife ?”’? The woman was called back 
n food and money. 
rs’ and sailors’ wives are a breed apart, 
ave need to be if they are to bear with 
ent partings, moves and disturbances 
le from their husbands’ nomadic 
ife. In centuries past, soldiers’ wives 
ed to accompany their husbands over- 
) ran the risk of enduring severe 
Historians have seldom paid 
tribute to the courage of these women, 
vhose devoted care and attention many 
would have succumbed to the wounds 
or disease. No finer example of the 


From: “ Afghanistan,” by Lt.-Col. Sir George McMunn, Bell, 1929 


“* 4 formidable ‘ Colonel’s Lady’ ”’; FLORENTIA SALE, 
a contemporary lithograph 


breed exists than Florentia Sale, whose proudest 
boast was that she was “ a soldier’s wife.” 
Florentia Sale was born in 1790 and, when 
still in her *teens, married “ Fighting Bob ” 
Sale of H.M.’s 13th Light Infantry. By 1836, 
her husband had risen to command his regi- 
ment, and Florentia Sale must have made a 
formidable “‘ Colonel’s Lady ”—the kind of 
woman who has all the subalterns trembling in 
their shoes and who knows almost more about 
the regiment than the Colonel himself. Yet she 
evidently enjoyed the affection of every man in 
the regiment, and her account of the disaster in 
Afghanistan during January 1842, shows her to 
have been a woman of considerable intelligence, 
as well as of great courage and resolution. 
Few campaigns in British history have had a 
more miserable end than the First Afghan War 
of 1839-1842. Sir John Fortescue has written 
of it that “ from beginning to end it brought 
nothing but disgrace.” From the moment the 
“Army of the Indus” left Ferozepure on 





December roth, 1838, on its 1,100 miles march 
to Kabul, until the “ Army of Retribution ” 
withdrew down the Khyber Pass during 
November 1842, the story is one of errors in 
judgment, ineptitude, and administrative mis- 
management. The hesitations of the com- 
manders were matched all too often by the 
irresolution of the soldiers; generals, who had 
won their spurs under Wellington, lost their 
reputations in Afghanistan; and regiments, 
whose Colours were blazoned with victories, 
faltered and broke before the Afghans. In this 
story of indecision and disaster, the unwavering 
courage of Florentia Sale shines like a beacon 
light. 

The cause of the war was the concern of the 
Governor-General, Lord Auckland, for the 
security of India’s north-western frontier. By 
1834, Russian influence was prominent in 
Persia, and there was a Russian mission with 
the Persian army that was besieging Herat. 
It seemed only a matter of time before Afghani- 
stan followed Persia into the Russian orbit, 
and then Russia’s eastern frontier would march 
with India. It was to prevent such a con- 
tingency that Auckland decided to invade 


Afghanistan, and to re-establish on the throne a 
ruler who could be relied upon to ally himself 
with the Honourable East India Company and 
resist Russian penetration. 

It is unnecessary to delve deeply into the 
feuds that divided the Afghans; but, briefly, 
there was a struggle between the two leading 


clans, the Saduzais and the Barakzais. Shah 
Shujah, the legitimate ruler, was a Saduzai; 
while his chief opponent, Dost Mahommed, 
was a Barakzai. Their conflict is a story of 
assassinations, torture and treachery. The 
Afghans are a turbulent race who require 
strong rulers. Shah Shujah had a fine presence 
and an inordinate sense of his own importance, 
but lacked the character to sustain either. 
Dost Mahommed, on the other hand, was a 
capable ruler and a strong man. Alexander 
Burnes, who led a mission to Kabul in 1837, 
urged that the British should support Dost 
Mahommed; his advice, however, was over- 
ruled by the Governor-General. 

Shah Shujah had been expelled from Kabul 
in 1810 and took refuge at the court of the Sikh 
Maharajah, Runjeet Singh. In return for the 


Koh-i-Noor diamond and the possess; 
Peshawar, Runjeet Singh agreed to he! 
Shujah to recover his throne, but the 

failed ignominiously. Shah Shuja 
sought the help of the British, and in 
tripartite treaty was signed betweer 
Shujah, Runjeet Singh, and the Eas‘ 
Company which provided among other 

for the restoration of Shah Shujah to the throne 
of his fathers. Thus was started a train of events 
that was to culminate in the disastrous retreat 
from Kabul four years later, the assassination 
of Shah Shujah by his subjects, and the murder 
of the Englishman who was chiefly responsible 
for the whole enterprise. 

This Englishman was Sir William Ha 
Macnaghten. He had entered the Company’ 
service in 1809 as a cadet in the Madras 
Cavalry, but soon followed the example of other 
ambitious officers by transferring to the civil 
side. A brilliant linguist and able adminis- 
trator, he rapidly rose to become Chief Secre- 
tary to Government. His influence over 
Auckland was profound, and it was mainly due 
to his advice that the Governor-General 
decided to invade Afghanistan. When the 
“Army of the Indus” set out for Kabul, 
Macnaghten accompanied it as the Governor- 
General’s representative at the court of Shah 
Shujah. 

No one has ever had cause to offer excuses 
for a victory, but a defeat will produce nearly 
as many excuses as there are corpses. The First 
Afghan War is no exception, although most 
critics are agreed that the political direction 
doomed the campaign from the outset, and 
for this Macnaghten and his assistants are 
principally to blame. They were, however, to 
some extent the victims of the pernicious 
system that had grown up in India, by which 
the more able army officers were encouraged to 
forsake their military duties for political 
appointments. An aptitude for languages and 
capacity for rapid decision was the criterion for 
rapid advancement under the civil government; 
and the Indian Empire was largely built by 
young subalterns and captains. One cannot 
blame them for seizing their opportunitics, but 
the result was to leave the less able to command 
the soldiers upon whom ultimate decisior ; must 
depend. The “Politicals” had an abounding 
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for their contemporaries who had 
at regimental duty, while the regi- 
fficers resented the attitude of those 
who had forsaken the sword for the pen. Feel- 
ing between the two was always high, but 
never higher than during the First Afghan War. 

The first stage of the war passed off without 
any serious setback, although friction between 
the generals and their political advisers was 
constant. The unwieldy army, encumbered by 
vast numbers of baggage animals and almost as 
many camp followers, crawled across the 
deserts of Scinde and Baluchistan, captured 
Kandahar and Ghuznee, and arrived eventually 
in Kabul, where Shah Shujah was restored to 
his throne. Dost Mahommed fled to the moun- 
tans and the campaign seemed over; the 
casualties had been due more to disease, heat, 
and hunger than to enemy bullets. Each officer 
was attended by retainers innumerable, as is 
described by an officer who took part in the 
advance : 


contem 
remain 
mental 


“T can quite understand now how Xerxes and 
Darius had such multitudes with them when they 
took the field. Each fighting man with us has 
more than one follower, and a large bazaar accom- 
panies the camp besides. We carry the men’s 
tents on elephants, and each elephant has two 
men; four water carriers to each troop; a cook to 
every sixteen men; every horse has a man to cut 
grass for him; the men have six camels, and two 
men per troop besides to carry their beds. Then 
come the grain grinders, bakers, butchers, men 
for pitching tents, and many others. . . . I should 
say that for 560 officers and men we must have 
5,600 followers, or ten for each fighting man. ... 
I have in my own service 40 men, 10 camels, and 
a hackery, § horses, and 2 ponies—this for a mere 
captain! ” 


This was the host that bivouacked outside 
the walls of Kabul on August 6th, 1839, and 
proceeded to enjoy itself after the rigours of the 
long march, It is little wonder that the progress 
ofan Eastern army has been compared with the 
passage of a swarm of locusts; the baggage train 
alone would require the harvest of an entire 
province to keep the animals in good condition. 

The bulk of the force was made up of sepoy 
regimens of the Bombay and Bengal armies, 
but prominent among the Queen’s regiments 
were th. 16th The Queen’s Lancers and the 
13th Li ht Infantry. The former were sent 
back to !ndia, once Kabul was taken, accom- 
plishing a round march of 2,096 miles in 13 
months. »ut the 13th were retained in Afghani- 
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** As brave as a lion with a sword in his hand,” but 
hesitant in council. MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ROBERT SALE, 
G.C.B.; engraving after F. Hore 


stan. Their Colonel, Robert Sale, received the 
K.C.B. for his services and was promoted to 
Brigadier-General. 

Despite the obvious unpopularity of Shah 
Shujah and the disturbed state of the country, 
the first eighteen months of the occupation 
passed pleasantly enough. Within a month of 
the capture of Kabul, there was a grand race 
meeting on the maidan outside the city in which 
both victors and vanquished took part. Captain 
Luard of the 16th Lancers says of this meeting: 
“The English wherever they go, even the 
moment a campaign is over, commence their 
favourite sports.” There was even a cricket 
match between the Bombay army and its 
Bengal rival—the Ducks against the Quoi Hais. 

Dost Mahommed did not finally surrender 
until the autumn of 1840, and was then sent to 





India in honourable captivity; his departure, 
however, did not reconcile the Afghans to the 
rule of a King they despised and whose 
authority depended on foreign bayonets. 
Sporadic insurrections kept the occupying 
forces fully occupied; and Runjeet Singh’s 
death made the long lines of communication 
across the Punjab extremely precarious. 
Despite these perils Macnaghten was full of 
optimism and, on his advice, Lord Auckland 
began to withdraw troops from Afghanistan. 
At the same time, he agreed that families should 
be allowed to join their husbands at Kabul, and 
with <he wives went even more camp followers 
to minister to their comfort. Lady Sale and her 
daughter set out from Ferozepure and made the 
long journey to Kabul through the Khyber 
Pass, travelling mostly on horseback or in 
palanquins, and always in danger from the 
tribesmen who swooped down from the ravines 
and crags. Yet they thought no more of the dis- 
comfort and danger than their counterparts today 
would worry over an air passage to Cyprus. 

The key to Kabul was the vast fortress of the 
Bala Hissar that looms over the city. In the 
days of the muzzle-loading musket, it was vir- 
tually inpregnable and a force quartered within 
its walls could withstand a lengthy siege. It was 
clear to all the soldiers that the Bala Hissar must 
be held by a British garrison, but the Shah 
objected. The Bala Hissar was more than a 
fortress—it was the palace of the King of 
Afghanistan, and the King’s prestige required 
that it should house only the royal family and 
the royal bodyguard. 

Macnaghten weakly yielded to the King’s 
protestations, and a cantonment was laid out in 
an utterly defenceless position on the plain 
north of Kabul. The cantonment was com- 
manded by the high ground nearby, and the 
defences were encumbered by the walled 
gardens and orchards of the city itself. Bunga- 
lows were built, a race course constructed, and 
the inevitable band-stand set up outside the 
Officers’ Club. A typical Anglo-Indian society 
then proceeded to amuse themselves in the 
typically Anglo-Indian manner, with the 
Resident and Lady Macnaghten setting the tone 
from the spacious Residency, which had been 
built just outside the cantonment. The 
younger officers, and those without their wives, 


filled in their time between race meeti’ zs and 
shooting parties by illicit love affairs wi : high- 
born Afghan ladies, which added a touch of 
excitement to the dullness of garrison :fe and 
lent point to the cynical saying that “‘ Necessity 
is the mother of invention and the fathe of the 
Eurasian.” Sir Alexander Burnes, Mac- 
naghten’s principal assistant, was particularly 
notorious for his affairs of the heart among the 
Afghan ladies and was heartily detested as a 
result. 

Shah Shujah possessed his own force, which 
had been largely recruited in India, but which 
was otherwise under independent command. 
It was officered by a mixture of British officers 
lent by the East India Company and by 
Eurasian soldiers of fortune, and was a force of 
dubious loyalty and uncertain fighting qualities. 
In addition there was a British garrison at 
Kandahar and Ghuznee under General Nott, 
and a similar force under General Sale at 
Jellalabad; while in Kabul itself there was a 
force of about 4,500 men under General 
Elphinstone. Elphinstone, who had com- 
manded Wellington’s own regiment, the 33rd 
Foot, at Waterloo, was prematurely senile, 
gouty, and an invalid. His second-in-command 
was Brigadier Shelton who had lost an arm in 
the Peninsula and was such a martinet that his 
men turned out and cheered when, several years 
later in Dublin, he fell off his horse and died 
from the injuries he received. Shelton had 
arrived in Kabul with his regiment, H.M. 44th 
Foot, but soon afterwards was given command 
of a brigade. The 44th did not bring a high 
reputation with them; they were weak i 
officers and had behaved very indifferently in 
Burma before arriving in Afghanistan. Accord- 
ing to Lady Sale they did not compare with the 
13th Light Infantry. 

In September 1841, Macnaghten was 4ap- 
pointed Governor of Bombay. At the same 
time, he received directions from Lord Auck- 
land that economies must be made in A zhani- 
stan, since the Directors in Londo: were 
alarmed at the continuing cost of the . «pedi- 
tion. Foremost among these economies as the 
Danegeld that Macnaghten was paying 0 the 
Afghan chiefs, or Sirdars, to keep their ribes- 
men quiet and the passes to India open. 
Macnaghten’s policy was founded on uying 
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“ The key to Kabul was the vast fortress of Bala Hissar that looms over the city; ”” a view from the 


upper part of the citadel. 


the goodwill of the Sirdars, and he protested 
against the Governor-General’s directive. He 
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‘y, however, and the result was instant 
in the more remote areas. The 
read rapidly and Sale’s brigade, which 
) leave shortly for India, was ordered 


ie defiles that lay between Kabul and 


on the route to India. 

Broadfoot, an engineer officer of 
{ courage, was ordered to accompany 
e, and the difficulty he experienced in 
clear instructions is an indication of 
d counsels, indecision, and jealousy 
trung the British army in Afghanistan. 
sought an interview with the Com- 
i-Chief, but Elphinstone was so 
, after getting out of bed to receive 
it was half-an-hour before he could 
ip enough strength to talk. He then 


An engraving from the Illustrated London News, 


said bitterly that Macnaghten ignored him and 
that he had been “ degraded from a general to 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s high constable.” Broad- 
foot had better ask for his orders from Mac- 
naghten direct. 

Broadfoot then sought out Macnaghten, 
who was “ peevish ” and accused Broadfoot of 
being an alarmist. The great man lost his 
temper and Broadfoot responded in kind. He 
returned to Elphinstone, had a brush with the 
adjutant-general, who was both discourteous 
and incompetent, and left with Elphinstone’s 
farewell words ringing in his ears: “ If you go 
out, for God’s sake clear the passes quickly, that 
I may get away; for if anything were to turn up, 
I am unfit for it, done up in body and mind! ” 

It was an unhappy augury for the future— 
** an army of less than lions led by a sick sheep.” 
Sale, with his brigade, marched out of Kabul on 





tion 


** A fine presence and an inordinate sense of his own 
importance; ’? SHAH SHUJAH (1780-1842), the ruler of 
Afghanistan whom the British supported 


October 11th, 1841, expecting his wife and 
daughter to follow three days later in the 
entourage of Macnaghten, en route for his 
governorship in Bombay. In the event, matters 
were to turn out far differently and eleven 
months were to pass before Lady Sale saw her 
husband again. 

Sale had to fight every inch of the way to 
Jellalabad and was wounded early on during 
the operations. The defiles through which his 
troops had to pass were picketed by the Afghans, 
and the brigade had incurred severe casualties 
by the time it cleared the passes and reached 
Gandamak. There Sale halted on October 
30th to await further orders from either Mac- 


naghten or Elphinstone; it is hard t) knoy 
exactly who was in a position to issue 0: ders, 
No orders were received, and thee the 
took place one of the many councils of war by 
means of which Sale was accustomed to conduc 
operations; although as brave as a lion ‘vith his 
sword drawn at the head of his men, he was ip- 
capable of making up his mind as a commander 
The majority of the council advised against; 
return to Kabul, arguing that the losses tha 
must result from forcing the passes would 
damage morale, but Broadfoot and one or tw 
other forceful characters argued hotly for 
return to Kabul. One might have thought tha 
Sale, whose wife and daughter were still ir 
Kabul, would have chosen to fight his way back 
to their side; but, instead, he decided to retreat 
to Jellalabad and wait for the reinforcements 
that were supposed to be coming up from India 
By doing so, he condemned the Kabul! garrison 
to eventual annihilation, and was _ himself 
besieged by the Afghans in Jellalabad. 
Meanwhile, in Kabul, cantonment life con- 
tinued much as before. Lady Sale grew her 
English vegetables and hoped that the earl 
frosts would not cut off her peas which wer 
greatly admired. She was also indignant at the 
rents that were being demanded for the bungz- 
lows and was glad that Sale had paid up before 
leaving for Jellalabad. The insufferable 
Brigadier Shelton was doing his best to get his 
hands on Lady Sale’s bungalow and she was 
determined to thwart his attempts—he was an 
“ obnoxious fellow.” The news that her hus- 
band had been wounded yet again does not 
seem to have worried her unduly. She wa 
fifty-one and they had been married a good 
many years, and Sale was always getting him- 
self wounded. There were only a few days left 
of their stay in Kabul and she was determined 
to make the best of them. 
Macnaghten’s departure had to be 
since conditions in Afghanistan grew 
worse. News had reached Kabul tha 
force had been defeated and the baza: 
seething with rumours and unrest. Lad 
daughter had married an engineer 
Captain Sturt, a few months previou 
Sturt was attacked and stabbed by an 
on November 2nd while visiting Shah S 
the Bala Hissar. Although severely w 
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he was able to return to the cantonments and 
was nursed back to health by his wife and 
mother-i!i-law. 

November 2nd was the day on which the 
mob rose in Kabul. They first attacked the 
house of Alexander Burnes, and then proceeded 
to murder and burn every European they could 
lay hands on. By the end of the month the 
cantonments were virtually under siege, and 
even Macnaghten had to admit that the Afghans 
had turned against Shah Shujah and his British 
allies. Nevertheless, he refused to put pressure 
on the King to allow the garrison to withdraw 
behind the walls of the Bala Hissar; and, as a 
result, the British were condemned to fight it 
out from behind the indifferent defences of the 
cantonments. 

Morale was low. “ It is more than shocking, 
it is shameful,” writes Lady Sale in her diary, 
“to hear the way that officers go on croaking 
before the men; it is sufficient to dispirit them, 
and prevent them fighting for us.” Or again, 
“Colonel Oliver is one of the great croakers. 
On being told by some men of his corps* that a 
certain quantity of grain had been brought in, 
he replied, ‘It was needless, for they would 
never live to eat it’.”” Lady Sale goes on to 
comment that, ‘‘ Whatever we think ourselves, 
it is best to put a good face on the business.” 

The conduct of poor General Elphinstone 
also comes in for censure. “ Grand dissensions 
in military councils. High and very plain 
language has been this day used by Brig. 
Shelton to Gen. Elphinstone; and people do 
not hesitate to say that our chief should be set 
aide... . The poor General’s mind is dis- 
tracted by the diversity of opinions offered; 
and the great bodily ailments he sustains are 
daily enfeebling the powers of his mind... . 
Our soldiery like to see the officers bear their 
part in privation; it makes them more cheerful; 
but in going the rounds at night, officers are 
seldom found with their men.” 

Captain Sturt appears to have been one of 
the few exceptions to the general lethargy and 
indecision. He was up from his sick-bed within 
a week, «'though scarcely able to speak because 
of the w und in his jaw, and, as the only engi- 
heer offic cr in the garrison, was hard at work all 
day lor His description of Elphinstone’s 

‘sth “ative Infantry. 
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The inspirer of the Afghan campaign, SIR WILLIAM 

HAY MACNAGHTEN, who was murdered in Kabul in 
1841; a contemporary lithograph 


councils-of-war make incredible reading, and so 
disgusted Shelton that he used to roll himself 
up in his cloak, lie on the floor, and go to sleep 


while the deliberations continued. Various 
attempts were made to bring the Afghans to 
battle in an effort to break the ring that was 
gradually closing in on the beleaguered canton- 
ments. When eventually Shelton succeeded in 
attacking, he was handled very severely, and 
both the 37th Native Infantry and the 44th 
Foot failed to distinguish themselves. 

It seems clear from Lady Sale’s description 
of the siege of the cantonments that it only 
required a resolute commander to put some 
heart into the troops. The Afghans, now led 





by Akbar Khan who was a son of the dethroned 
Dost Mahommed, scarcely ever pressed the 
defenders close. There was a certain amount of 
desultory shelling which does not seem to have 
deterred Lady Sale. In her account of Shelton’s 
defeat on November 23rd, she writes: “ I had 
taken up my post of observation, as usual, on the 
top of the house, whence I had a fine view of the 
field of action, and where, by keeping behind 
the chimneys, I escaped the bullets that con- 
tinually whizzed past me!” She also thought 
it surprising that Sturt’s country pony should 
not have found it “‘ inconvenient ” to be struck 
on the neck by a nine-pounder shot. 

On December 23rd, Macnaghten made a 
last desperate attempt to parley with the 
Afghans and obtain a safe conduct back to India 
for Shah Shujah and the British garrison. They 
met some distance outside the cantonments 
and had only been in conversation a few minutes 
before Akbar Khan cut down Macnaghten and 
another of his party. It was the end of a dis- 
tinguished Indian civilian who had backed the 
wrong horse in Afghanistan from the beginning 
and who must therefore assume the greatest 
share of the blame for such a disastrous cam- 


paign. Shah Shujah had not long to wait before 
he, too, fell victim to assassination. 

On December 27th, Lady Sale notes that 
ti.» Council—Elphinstone, Shelton, and three 


others—had ratified the treaty with the 
Afghans. “No one but themselves exactly 
knows what this same treaty is; further than 
that it is most disgraceful! 14} lakhs to be given 
for our safe conduct to Peshawar; all our guns 
to be given up save six; and six hostages to be 
given on our part...” There was nothing left 
to do but wait for the orders to march, and to 
hope against hope that the Afghans would 
permit them to go. 

The British Army has long been inured to 
disaster and forlorn hopes, so often the result 
of political mismanagement or incompetent 
generalship; but few armies in our history faced 
a more forbidding prospect than General 
Elphinstone’s force on January 6th, 1842. Its 
commander was dying on his feet, or rather in 
his litter, since he was far too unwell either to 
walk or to ride. The one European regiment, 
44th Foot, was reduced to half its strength, 
while the Indian regiments were suffering from 


the lack of British officers and the extren > cold. 
Neither the British nor the Indian re: ment 
had distinguished themselves during t! - siege 
of the cantonments, always excepti:2 the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, and they were 
encumbered by the number of families 
lowers who accompanied them. The : 
meter was below frezing point and the route 
to Jeilalabad, and to Indian beyond, lay tirough 
some of the wildest mountains in the world. 
Even the unconquerable soul of Lacy Sale 
quailed a little when she thought on what lay 
ahead. ‘ 

“Previous to leaving cantonments, as we 
must abandon most of our property, Sturt was 
anxious to save a few of his most valuable books 
Whilst he selected these, I found, amongst the 
ones thrown aside, Campbell’s poems which 
opened at Hohenlinden; and strange to say, one 
verse actually haunted me day and night: 


sreatly 
d fol- 
ermo- 


* Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding sheet; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.’ 


I am far from being a believer in presentiments; 
but this verse is never absent from my thoughts. 
Heaven forbid that our fears should be realized, 
but we have commenced our retreat so badly, 
that we may reasonably have our doubts 
regarding the finale.” 

There was over a foot of snow lying as the 
garrison marched out of the cantonments. Lady 
Sale, her daughter, and the other European 
families rode with the advance guard, most of 
them on horses, but some in kujavas, which 
were panniers slung from either side of camels 
Progress was terribly slow, and it took them two 
and a half hours to cover the first mile. The 
whole road was covered with men, women, and 
children, lying down in the snow to ¢c, and 
after only six miles the column halted and 
settled down for the night. It was 4 p.0. 

“There were no tents, save two o* three 
small palls that arrived. All scraped av ay the 
snow as best they might, to make a plac» to lie 
down on. The evening and night w re it 
tensely cold: no food for man or beast “ocur- 
able. . . . Captain Johnson, in our great « stress, 
kindly pitched a small pall over us: bu ‘t was 
dark, and we had few pegs; the wind ew in 
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The force had left Kabul with five and a half 
days rations and forage which should have been 
sufficient to take it as far as Jellalabad, had the 
withdrawal been pressed with vigour and deci- 
sion. As it was, only five miles were covered on 
the second day before the order to halt was 
given at 1 p.m. “ Here, again, did evil counsel 
beset the General: his principal officers and 
staff objecting to a further advance; and Capt. 
Grant, in whom he had much confidence, 
assured him that if he proceeded he risked the 
safety of the army!” On the third day of the 
retreat the force was completely disorganized, 
and most of the soldiers were paralysed by the 
intense cold and shortage of rations. Hostile 
bodies of tribesmen hovered round the flanks, 
firing into the mass of followers and troops, and 
cutting off any stragglers. 

The sepoys had burnt their caps, accoutre- 
ments, and clothes to keep themselves warm, 
aid the ground was strewn with boxes of 
ammunition, private baggage, and regimental 
plate. Some of the artillerymen were drunk 
with the brandy handed out from the 54th 
Native Infantry’s officers mess stores, and even 
Lady Sale enjoyed a mild tipple. “‘ For myself, 
whilst I sat for hours on my horse in the cold, 
| felt very grateful for a tumbler of sherry, 
which at any other time would have made me 
very unlady-like, but now merely warmed me, 
and appeared to have no more strength in it 
than water! ” 

Slow'y the column staggered on and, as dis- 
cipline lisintegrated, the hovering Afghans 
grew bo Jer. Sturt rode back down the column 
and his .orse was shot under him, and before 
he coul: disentangle himself he was wounded 
inthe s mach. His wife’s pony was wounded 
in the e - and neck, and Lady Sale “ had for- 
tunately only one ball in my arm; three others 
passed « rough my poshteen near the shoulder 


morning came, they found several 
on to death, and the Horse Artillery 
forced to abandon their six-pounder 
e road was strewn with baggage, and 
had ended so far as the native troops 
serned. The cold had completed what 
nd lack of faith in their officers, had 


** Notorious for his affairs of the heart among the 
Afghan ladies;’’ SIR ALEXANDER BURNES, assassinated 
in Kabul, 1841 


without doing me any injury.” By nightfall 
500 of the soldiers and about 2,500 camp fol- 
lowers had been killed, while hundreds of 
others had straggled off into the snow to die. 
They spent the third night under a sepoy’s 
bivouac tent, in which nearly thirty people were 
packed with no room to turn. There was no 
attempt to scrape away the snow and, although 
Sturt’s wounds had been dressed, it was clear 
that there was little hope of his recovery. Dr. 
Bryce of the Horse Artillery had “ kindly cut 
the ball out of my (Lady Sale’s) wrist and 
dressed both my wounds,” but he could do 
little for poor Sturt. He lingered through the 
freezing night and next morning they found a 
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The Bolan Pass, Afghanistan, through which the 


British expedition passed in 1841-2 


camel litter for him. For a few more hours he 
endured the intolerable agony of being jolted 
by a camel and then he died, and “ we had the 
sorrowful satisfaction of giving him a Christian 
burial.” 

The fourth day’s march saw the final dis- 
integration of Elphinstone’s force; only the 
remnants of the 44th and the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, now without their guns, were cap- 
able of standing up to the Afghans. There was 
hardly any control, “ the only order appearing 
to be, ‘ Come along; we are all going, and half 
the men are off, with the camp followers in 


1? 9 


advance The animals had been \ 
food for four days and the native soldier 
hardly put foot to the ground, wh 
Subadar-Major of the 37th Native | 
had deserted to the enemy. 

It was clear that the Sirdars, who had pro. 
mised Elphinstone safe conduct to Jellalabad, 
had wittingly or unwittingly lost contro! of the 
tribesmen who hung around the flanks of the 
retreating army, murdering and pillaging soldiers 
and followers alike. Akbar Khan accordingly 
offered a safe conduct to the European women 
and children if they would surrender as hostages 
and to this Elphinstone was forced to agree, 
On the afternoon of January 9th, less than four 
days after their departure from Kabul, Lad 
Sale and her daughter passed into captivity, 
and with them went General Elphinstone and 
what remained of the European women and 
children. The rest of the force staggered on 
through the defiles in a desperate attempt to 
reach Jellalabad. 

There were now about 70 men of the 44th, 
50 of the 5th Cavalry, and 1 six-pounder gun; 
all that remained of the 4,500 men who had 
marched out of Kabul. Elphinstone had gone 
into captivity, as had Shelton, in an honourable 
endeavour to spare the lives of their men — 
and no man had fought better than one-armed 
Shelton before he finally had to surrender. But 
their sacrifice was in vain. For a few days 
longer the men fought their way through the 
passes and defiles until on January 13th, 1842, 
the last formed body of the 44th, less than 5 
men, were killed at Gandamak. Only four 
survivors escaped to bring the news of the 
disaster to Sale at Jellalabad, and of them 
three were murdered on the way. Dr. Brydon 
was the only one of them to reach Jellalabad; 
he survived to endure the siege at Lucknow 
fifteen years later. There had also perished 
12,000 camp followers and thousands of horses, 
camels, and donkeys. 

Lady Sale’s captivity in Afghan hands lasted 
for nearly nine months, during most of which 
time the prisoners were honourably treted, 1! 
miserably housed. From time to time she 
heard from her husband, who was hold ng out 
in Jellalabad against Akbar Khan; and  »th she 
and her daughter survived the great carth- 
quake on February 19th which levellec part 0 
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the fortiications of Jellalabad, and almost 
demolished the house in which she and her 
companions were incarcerated. “‘ When the 
earthquake first commenced in the hills in the 
upper part of the valley, its progress was clearly 
defined, coming down the valley, and throwing 
up dust, like the action of an exploding mine— 
| hope a soldier’s wife may use a soldier’s 
simile, for I know of nothing else to liken it to.” 
The captives were moved around Afghani- 
stan, with Lady Sale very much in command of 
the party. Her daughter, Mrs. Sturt, presented 
her with a grand-daughter in July, and she 
stood no nonsense from the Afghans. An unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Wade, who appears to have fallen 
in love with an Afghan, is stigmatized as an 
incorrect personage.” Neither Afghan threats, 
acute discomfort, nor frequent earthquakes 
seem to have daunted her. She never lost hope 
of rescue, nor her dislike of the unfortunate 
Brigadier Shelton, nor her conviction that the 
disaster would never have happened if only the 
13th Light Infantry had been there instead of 
the unhappy 44th Foot. Her only complaint 
was against having to endure “ the misery of 
having gentlemen day and night associated with 
us,” but even that was ended in time when 
separate quarters were provided for the male 
prisoners. Even lice did not worry her—she 
called them, “ infantry; the fleas, for which 
Afghanistan is famed, we called light cavalry! ” 
While Lady Sale and her fellow-captives 
were being led further into the interior of 
Afghanistan, her husband had sallied out of 
Jellalabad and defeated Akbar Khan—with 
such ease that one cannot help feeling that he 
might well have attempted to do so earlier. 
Soon the “ Illustrious Garrison,” as Lord 
Ellenborough? so grandiloquently described 
Sale’s force, was joined by General Pollock’s 
“Army of Retribution ” which was marching 
up the passes from Peshawar. On September 
i7th, 1842, Kabul was re-entered, nine months 
ater the massacre of Elphinstone’s forces, and 
two days later Lady Sale describes in her diary 
let reunion with her husband: 
_~ Itis impossible to express our feelings on 
Sale’s approach. To my daughter and myself 
tappine: . so long delayed, as to be almost un- 


G 2 i Auckland’s successor as Governor- 
enera 


expected, was actually painful, and accompanied 
by a choking sensation, which could not obtain 
the relief of tears. When we arrived where the 
infantry were posted, they cheered all the 
captives as they passed them; and the men of 
the 13th pressed forward to welcome us in- 
dividually. Most of the men had a little word of 
hearty congratulation to offer, each in his own 
style, on the restoration of his colonel’s wife and 
daughter: and then my highly-wrought feelings 
found the desired relief; and I could scarcely 
speak to thank the soldiers for their sympathy, 
whilst the long with-held tears now found their 
course.” 

As Lady Sale and her daughter were escorted 
towards her husband’s tent, the mountain guns 
of Captain Backhouse boomed out a royal 
salute. Lady Sale may not have been entitled 
to such a distinction by a strict interpretation of 
Queen’s Regulations; but she had certainly 
earned a royal salute. 
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“* A capable ruler and a strong man; ’’ DOST MAHOMMED 
whom the British opposed during the Afghan War of 
1841-2 
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““ No emotional svmpathy between him and the English Spa " 
people; WILLIAM 111 by candlelight; portrait by his heir; 
Dutch countryman, Godfried Schalcken 


By courtesy of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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he years of infancy that had proved 
| her other children. And when Sir 
John F-.wick, one of the conspirators in the 
Assassii tion Plot, accused Shrewsbury, 
Russell, Godolphin and Marlborough of high 
treason, William could afford to ignore the 
matter 

Unfc: tunately, Shrewsbury was not so blasé. 
He was a sick man, with weak lungs, and 
William s studied magnanimity only aggravated 
the guilt he felt for his pourparlers with Jacobite 
agents earlier in the ’nineties. After the summer 
of 1696 his visits to London were brief and 
intermittent. William’s other trusted adviser, 
Sunderland, was driven into retirement by the 
Parliamentary agitation that followed the Peace 
of Ryswick in 1697. 

Clearly this peace marked a triumph for 
England, in that Louis XIV was compelled to 
recognize William as King, and Anne as his 
successor; but in terms of the European 
struggle between France and the Confederate 
Powers, headed by Hoiland and the Empire, 
it could only be a truce. King Charles Ii of 
Spain was a dying man, and he had no direct 
heir; both the Emperor and the French King 
had claims to the succession in the female line. 
So the odds were that as soon as Charles died— 
and he could not last five years—war would 
break out again, and in a bitter, more con- 
clusive form. 

But the English Parliament, with its 
“country” majority, could not or would not 
see this Intent on reducing government 
patronage and high taxation, the Commons 
drastically reduced the Army to the principal 
regiments of the line, thus weakening the King’s 
hand in the secret negotiations for the partition 
of the Spanish Empire now afoot. 

At this juncture, early in 1698, William took 
the questionable step of withdrawing his con- 
fidence from the Junto Ministers, who had seen 
him through the last years of war, and who still 
commanded a working majority in both 
Houses He had always detested Lord Wharton; 
he distrusted Charles Montague, now First 
Lord «° the Treasury; and although he re- 
spectec Lord Chancellor Somers, he found his 
austere dignity uncongenial, “‘ often saying that 
the ot! rs treated him wi#h rudeness, but Lord 
Somer treated him as an ambassador.” He 


The S: +h wing of Hampton Court Palace, built by 
Sir Ch topher Wren for King William III 


Photo: A. F. Kersting 


now refused to acknowledge as his any adminis- 
tration not headed by Shrewsbury, who still 
refused to come to town, or Sunderland, who 
was anathema to the Whigs. He was correct in 
assuming that, if he gave the Junto their head, 
they might easily encroach on the powers of 
the Crown; on the other hand, they were the 
only party group that had consistently sup- 
ported his war policy in the past, or were likely 
to support his foreign policy in the future. 
The Commons Opposition, led by Robert 
Harley, were stronger than ever after the Elec- 
tions of 1698 but they were plagued by internal 
divisions, and on such questions as relations 
with France, re-armament and use of crown 
patronage they were decidedly unsound. By 
November 1698, Somers could remark with 
truth, “ There is not at present a face of 
government.” 

When the new Parliament met the following 
month, it at once reduced the army to 7,000 
men, all native born, which meant the repatria- 
tion of William’s Dutch Guards. Taking this 
as.a calculated insult—as always, he was most 
sensitive to attacks on him in his capacity as 
military commander—William told Marl- 
borough and Somers that he intended to return 
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to Holland for good, delegating his powers to 
commissioners appointed by both Houses; and 
he went so far as to compose a speech of 
abdication. Somers dissuaded him; but that a 
king so jealous of monarchical power should 
even consider such a plan indicates how far he 
was pressed. 

Meanwhile, the secret negotiations with 
France contributed to the existing tension. In 
September 1698, William and Louis XIV con- 
cluded a treaty by which the main share of 
Charles II of Spain’s inheritance, including 
Spain and the Indies, should pass to a “neutral” 
candidate, the young Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria. The English ministers were not even 
informed of these negotiations until they were 
nearing their conclusion; then Somers was 
induced to put the Great Seal to a blank com- 
mission authorizing the conclusion of the treaty. 
The Bavarian prince, however, died in January 
1699; and William, Portland and Albemarle 
had all to do again. The Second Partition 
Treaty was signed in March 1700, quite un- 
known to Parliament, although it was then 
sitting. 

The circumstances in which these treaties 
were concluded caused a furore in the Parlia- 
ment of 1701; and William’s conduct has been 
criticized by historians of all persuasions. He 
had always excluded his English ministers from 
the conduct of foreign policy; the Secretaries 
of State were mainly concerned with the 
internal government of the three kingdoms, 
and English envoys abroad were reduced to the 
status of consular agents. Men like Shrewsbury 
and Sunderland knew the King’s mind as well 
as any; but even Sunderland complained, 
during the peace negotiations of 1697, that he 
was treated “like a lackey.” Not until 
December 1700 did William summon a formal 
meeting of the Cabinet Council and seek its 
advice on foreign affairs. 

But there is another side to the question. 
There were very few English ministers—per- 
haps Sunderland alone—who had enough 
knowledge of European affairs to offer worth- 
while advice. And then, as William had noticed 
in the ’seventies, all his ministers were pecu- 
liarly vulnerable to Parliamentary pressure. 
More serious still, on those rare occasions when 
he did lay before them a specific question on 


war or foreign policy, he could not obtain a 
straight answer. For instance, when he encuired 
of the Lords of the Committee in the summer 
of 1694 whether he should order the English 
fleet to winter in the Mediterranean, the answer 
he received was so confused that he rightly 
concluded “ that the committee are of opinion, 
that Admiral Russell should winter at Cadiz, 
but dare not declare that opinion through fear 
of being responsible for the event.” Only 
Godolphin and Sunderland, who were not on 
the Committee at all, gave a clear opinion; and, 
in the end, the King had to act on his own 
authority. Naturally, this encouraged him to 
use his advisers like clerks. 

However this may be, by the beginning of 
the session of 1699-1700 the piecemeal resigna- 
tion of the Junto had left William with only 
one capable minister, Lord Somers, who 
came under heavy fire from the Commons for 
his share in the first Partition Treaty, and also 
because of the privateering license he had un- 
warily issued to the notorious Captain Kidd, 
At the same time, the Commons acted on the 
report of the commissioners it had appointed 
the previous session to investigate William’s 
grants of confiscated Irish estates to favourites 
—particularly to his discarded mistress, 
Elizabeth Villiers, the Dutchmen, Portland and 
Athlone, and the naturalized Frenchman Henri 
de Ruvigny, Earl of Galway. A clause convert- 
ing all such land to public uses was incorporated 
in the Land Tax Bill, precipitating a quarrel 
between the two Houses; and London was ina 
ferment not seen since the Exclusion Crisis. 
William finally ordered the Lords to give way; 
but such was the blow to his pride that he 
vented his anger on all those who had advised 
him to this step, particularly Somers, whom he 
dismissed in April 1700, immediately after the 
prorogation. 

William’s conduct since 1697 had broken 
the Junto, the most powerful and efficient 
ministry to arise since the Revolution. Having 
filled vacancies as they occurred, and apparently 
at random, he now possessed a set of ministers 
who enjoyed the confidence of neither ‘ing, 
Parliament nor public; and his foreign policy 
had been saved from outright public rejection 
only by the fact that its details were still secret. 
And at this juncture his misery was incr: ased 








he Peace of Ryswick in 1697 marked a triumph for Britain and the Netherlands; WILLIAM 111 lands 
at Margate in that year; a portrait by Kneller, now at Hampton Court 
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by th. outbreak of bitter quarrelling amongst 
men who were at once his closest personal 
friends and his most trusted negotiators. 

Hans Willem Bentinck had been William’s 
inseparable companion and friend for thirty 
years; since 1674, his right-hand man in 
diplomacy and war. His abrupt, reserved 
manner, together with the obvious trust reposed 
in him and the wealth showered upon him, 
made him one of the most unpopular men in 
England. As Earl of Portland, however, Groom 
of the Stole and Keeper of the Privy Purse, he 
had conducted much of the negotiations and 
correspondence between the King and his 
ministers; and, as a Lieutenant-General in the 
Dutch Army, he had accompanied William on 
all his campaigns. But after 1695 he found his 
monopoly of William’s favour challenged by 
the young Arnold van Keppel, Earl of Albe- 
marle; and in the spring of 1697 he threatened 
to resign. Faced by this “ cruel decision ”— 
as he called it—William displayed his usual 
desperate possessiveness towards a chosen 
servant, accentuated now by his affection for a 
life-long friend. He backed up a series of 
heart-broken appeals by a point-blank refusal 
to accept his resignation, and Portland stayed 
on; in fact, he took a decisive part in the nego- 
tiations for the Peace of Ryswick and for both 
Partition Treaties. But the strain was consider- 
able; there were violent disputes with Albe- 
marle, and periodic threats of resignation 
provoked periodic displays of emotion from 
William. Finally, in May 1700, William ac- 
cepted his resignation, although Portland never 
entirely deserted the Court, and they were fully 
reconciled on William’s deathbed. 

Portland’s place in William’s affections was 
never satisfactorily filled, even by Albemarle. 
In the sphere of diplomacy, his réle was taken 
somet'mes by his brother-in-law, Edward 
Villiers, Earl of Jersey, sometimes by the 
Hugu-not Galway, and increasingly by Marl- 
borou'h. William had always had the highest 
opinic 1 of Marlborough’s talents, if not of the 
use b made of them, and after 1695 his 
returr to favour had been steady, if slow. In 
1698 <2 was restored to the Privy Council and 
appoi ted one of the Lords Justices of the 
King: >m in William’s absence. By 1700 
Willi: 1 was aware of his own failing health 


and increasing weakness, and he was clearly 
training Marlborough as his successor in all 
but the kingship. 

Before he left for Flanders that summer, 
there were signs that he was at last contem- 
plating the formation of a new ministry; and 
the death of the young Duke of Gloucester, in 
June, forced him to bring these plans forward, 
since there was now no designated heir to the 
throne after Anne, who was herself in poor 
health. In October came the long-awaited death 
of Charles II of Spain, and the revelation that 
he had willed his dominions intact to Louis 
XIV’s grandson, Philip of Anjou, or, should 
Philip refuse, to the Emperor’s second son, 
Charles. Louis XIV accepted, the Emperor 
began to mobilize, and William had no choice 
but to appoint as his ministers those most likely 
to command a Parliamentary majority. When 
he returned to England in December, he dis- 
solved Parliament after reaching an under- 
standing with Godolphin, Rochester and 
Harley. 

The Parliament of 1701 duly vested the suc- 
cession in the Hanoverians; but it did so in a 
statute—the Act of Settlement—most clauses 
of which were an indictment of William. After 
Anne’s death, England was not to engage in war 
for the defence of foreign territories without 
Parliamentary consent. The Hanoverians were 
forbidden to appoint any foreigner to an office 
under the Crown, or grant him a pension or an 
estate; and they could not even go out of 
England without Parliamentary consent. More 
generally, after Anne’s death office-holders were 
to be incapable of election to Parliament, and 
all decisions on state policy were to be taken 
publicly in the Privy Council. 

Very few of these provisions ever took effect. 
But they are eloquent of William’s unpopularity 
and the reasons for it: his well-known partiality 
for Dutchmen, the feeling that England was 
being dragged in Holland’s train, uneasiness at 
the growing number of “ placemen” in the 
Commons, and resentment at the secrecy in 
which foreign policy was conducted; and they 
are probably an accurate reflection of educated 
public opinion in 1701. The same could not be 
said for the Commons’ attitude to the European 
crisis. 

Early in 1701, Louis XIV confirmed in the 











KING WILLIAM falls from his horse when it stumbles over 
a mole-hill; February 21st, 1702; engraving by P. van 


den Berge 


Parlement of Paris the right of the new King 
Philip V of Spain to succeed to the French 
throne if his elder brother died without heirs; 
he sent French troops into the Spanish Nether- 
lands and expelled the Dutch from the barrier 
fortresses awarded them at the Peace of 
Ryswick; and he persuaded his grandson’s 
ministers to open up the Spanish trade to 
French merchants. Although Holland grudg- 
ingly recognized Philip V in February, and 
England followed suit in April, public opinion 
in both countries was alarmed at these pro- 
vocative acts. But the Commons were busy 
impeaching Portland and the Junto lords, 
Somers, Charles Montague, now Lord Halifax 
and Admiral Russell, now Earl of Orford, for 
their share in the defunct Partition Treaties; 
and the Kentish Petition and the Legion 
Memorial, requesting them to turn their atten- 
tion to foreign affairs present and future, 
rather than past, only inflamed them to a greater 
degree of irresponsibility. 

But, just as William had found that he could 


not conduct policy entirely without referen<e to 
Parliament, so Parliament had to learn that it 
could not criticize policy without reference to 
responsible public opinion. The Lords saw the 
light in May 1701, and, ignoring the Lower 
House, they requested William to conclude a 
firm alliance with the Emperor and the States- 
General. This gave William his maniate; 
and when Parliament rose in June he ap- 
pointed Marlborough Captain-General of the 
armed forces and Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
to the Netherlands, and departed with him to 
The Hague, where they negotiated the Grand 
Alliance between England, Holland and the 
Empire. Soon afterwards, the King opened 
secret negotiations with Somers, with a view 
to removing Godolphin and summoning a new 
Parliament. 

Since the Emperor was already at war with 
France, the Grand Alliance had virtually com- 
mitted the English Government; the only ques- 
tion was, whether the Government could carry 
the electorate with it. Here Louis XIV once 
more came decisively to William’s assistance. 
On September 5th, James II died at St. 
Germain; and Louis, never able to resist the 
grand gesture, at once recognized his son, 
“« The Old Pretender,” as King of England, in 
flat contradiction of his solemn undertakings at 
Ryswick. A wave of anger swept across England, 
carrying the King’s war policy to triumphant 
acceptance. William returned in November; 
Godolphin resigned; and Parliament was 
dissolved. 

The elections did little to close the deep 
divisions in English politics. Harley was re- 
elected Speaker; and it was clearly impolitic to 
purge the ministry as William probably, and 
Somers certainly, would have liked. The ghost 
of the Partition Treaties would walk again, in 
this Parliament and the next. But on important 
public issues there was no serious disagree- 
ment. The new Parliament assembled on New 
Year’s Eve, and on January 2nd, 1702, the 
Commons unanimously resolved to support the 
Grand Alliance to the utmost; they then passed 
an Act that imposed on all office-holders and 
Members of Parliament an oath solemnly 
abjuring the Old Pretender and recogn 
William as “ lawful and rightful ” king. 

But William did not live to consummat 
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triumph. His constitution was now too weak 
to withstand the shock it received on February 
21st, when his horse stumbied over a mole-hill 
and threw him heavily, breaking his collarbone. 
He died on March 8th, in his fifty-second year. 

To say that William III found a nation 
divided and left it united is greatly to exag- 
gerate his achievement. As a foreigner, and 
one who regarded himself primarily as a soldier, 
he was peculiarly unfitted to heal the bitter 
divisions along ideological lines that were a 
feature of the period 1689-1722. Indeed, his 
greatest, and least recognized, achievement was 
that he strengthened England militarily in a 
period when war was rapidly developing into a 
mere extension of diplomacy. He found the 
army and navy disorganized and demoralized 
by the debacle of 1688; he left them confident 
and successful fighting forces, with a reserve 


of trained men, a cadre of experienced officers, ° 


well-blooded in war, and an efficient system of 
administration, supply and maintenance. 

But the political crisis of the peace exposed 
his limitations. In 1698, as in 1678, his obstinate 
adherence to a set line of policy, without regard 
to the consequences, brought him within two 
years to a predicament from which he was 
rescued not so much by his own exertions as by 
Louis XIV’s. Marlborough and the Junto lords, 
whom he had spurned almost to the end, carried 
on his cherished foreign policy and his life- 
long crusade against France. 

But, when all this has been said, his positive 
achievement was stupendous. In 1689 few men 
—not even his most sincere supporters— 
believed that he would hold the Crown thirteen 
years, certainly not after Mary’s death had 
severed the emotional links between monarchy 
and nation. In politics, as in war, he showed a 
considerable working knowledge of accepted 
techniques, and unlimited courage. And despite 
his habitual obstinacy, he was almost unique 
amonsst contemporary rulers in that he would 
occasionally change his mind on his ministers’ 
advice—as when he accepted the Triennial Act 
in 1695. Similarly, his loyalty to chosen 
servarts was all but absolute, but in his dislikes 
he was not entirely unteachable, as his final 
acceptance of Somers and Marlborough shows. 
He irapressed all his contemporaries as a 
secret ve but not a devious, man, intelligent 













































































His life-long crusade against France at an end, KING 
WILLIAM on his deathbed, March 1702; engraving by 


P. van den Berge 


but essentially straightforward. His great 
experience in war and diplomacy earned him 
unstinted admiration; and he had the intel- 
ligence to harness that admiration to his own 
ends. In his lifetime, however, there was no 
rapport, no emotional sympathy, between him 
and the English people; and subsequently his 
lack of romantic attraction, compared with the 
exiled Stuarts, the fact that he reigned in an 
essentially unheroic decade — its greatest 
achievement was the Bank of England—and the 
fact that he was nothing if not a patricians’ king, 
have condemned him to a neglect that must 
astonish any impartial observer. But William 
himself never sought emotional affection in his 
subjects; and there are many more popular 
English kings with whom, no doubt, he would 
have preferred not to be classed. Like Hallam, 
we may “leave such as prefer Charles I to 
William III in the enjoyment of prejudices 
which are not likely to be overcome by 
argument.””* 


* Henry Hallam, Constitutional History (Everyman 
Ed.), iii, 131. 
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N SEPTEMBER 14TH, 1793, Francis Drake, 
() en appointed Minister Plenipo- 

tentiary to the Republic of Genoa,! 
sent to Lord Grenville, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, two extracts from the proceed- 
ings of the Committee of Public Safety with 
the comment that a similar bulletin would be 
dispatched by every post. 

This statement meant that the British 
Government, throughout the Terror, was being 
supplied with the minutes of French cabinet 
meetings, for at that period the Committee of 
Public Safety was the Government of France.” 


‘Francis Drake, 1764-1821. Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Republic of Genoa from 1793-1797. 
Drake was only twenty-nine when he arrived in 
Genoa, and this was his first important diplomatic 
appointment. He had previously held minor posts at 
Berlin and Copenhagen. Before entering diplomacy, 
he served several years in the army. 

2? For the purposes of this article, only those 
bulletins which were dated up to Robespierre’s fall 
on July 27th, 1794, will be considered, that is, during 
the existence of the second, or ‘“* Great ’’ Committee 
of Public Safety. The series continued, however, to 
early 1796, but by then the constitution of the 
Committee had changed and it had lost most of its 
powers. 


By VERA WATSON 


The Spy in 
the Committee 


of 
Public Safety 


FRANCIS DRAKE, 1764-1821, British Minister to the 
Republic of Genoa, through whom the Spy’s reports 
reached London; engraving after a portrait by Si 
William Beechey 


Drake was reticent about the means he had 
employed to achieve this astonishing feat of 
espionage and about the authorship of these 


bulletins. But he begged Lord Grenville to 
conceal them, as any indiscretion might lead to 
the detection of their writer.2 On November 
gth, however, when forwarding another in the 
series, he remarked: “‘ Your Lordship may rely 
on the authenticity of it, as it was drawn up by 
a person who is employed as a secretary to that 
committee [of Public Safety], and who conceals 
his real principles under the cloak of the most 
extravagant Jacobinism.” 

The members of the Committee in the 
autumn of 1793 were Maximilien Robespicrre, 
A. L. Saint-Just, G. A. Couthon, A. Jeanbon 
Saint-André, M. J. Hérault de Séchelles, !. L. 


’ Bulletins dated up to November 4th, 1793, vith 
one exception which will be discussed later | >¢p- 
tember 2nd) were lodged in the Foreign © ice, 
while those of later date received up to a short ime 
after Robespierre’s fall on July 27th, 1794, ‘ere 
kept by Lord Grenville (in response to Dr xe’s 
request for secrecy) among his private papers. hey 
were eventually published by the Historical } SS. 
Commission in the Dropmore Papers, Vol. Il, - 94- 
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Throughout the Terror in 
1793-94, the British 

Government were being supplied 
with detailed reports on French 
Who was the 


Cabinet meetings. 


Spy among the thirteen members of the 


Committee of Public Safety ? 


Prieur (de la Marne), R. Lindet, B. Barére, 
J. N. Billaud-Varenne, J. M. Collot d’Herbois, 
L. N. Carnot and C. A. Prieur (de la Céte d’Or). 
The Committee’s official meeting place was the 
Tuileries. Each member was responsible for 
some part of the administration: Robespierre 
watched over public opinion and with Saint- 
Just and Couthon, his two allies, directed the 
Revolutionary Police; Barére and Hérault de 
Séchelles, men of the law, were in charge of 
foreign affairs; Billaud-Varenne, an ex- 
Oratorian, and the actor Collot d’Herbois 
supervised the Ministére de Il’ Intérieur ; Jeanbon 
-André (a naval officer turned Protestant 

ter) the navy, while Carnot and Prieur 
Céte d’Or), officers of the Royal Corps of 

eers, were responsible respectively for the 

and the manufacture of arms. Each 

ver had offices in the Tuileries and a 

ial staff, administrative and clerical. The 
rmittee met twice daily in a small, green 
ed room around a green baize table. The 

ng meeting began early and continued 

e Convention assembled, when members 

‘sed either to their offices or to the 


Assembly: the evening meeting, which began 
about 8 p.m. was more informal and often lasted 
until 2 a.m., and there was always clerical staff 
on duty, day and night, to carry out orders. 
Ministers and functionaries were frequently 
summoned to these meetings to give an account 
of their works. A number of persons, therefore, 
had access, or partial access, to the Committee’s 
secrets; so that there was nothing inherently 
impossible in Drake’s explanation about the 
origin of the bulletins. 

These documents, which were written in a 
vivid, racy style and often reported verbatim 
the remarks of Robespierre and his colleagues, 
contained much to interest the British Govern- 
ment. Lord Grenville, for instance, could not 
ignore the implications of the bulletin of 
September 2nd, 1793, «xposing the venality and 
corruption of the Republic’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, when Deforgues, French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, was reported as saying: 
** . . que Mackau, Flotte, Tilli, Henin, Jacob, 
Noél étoient spécialement dans ce cas la; qwil 
n’y avoit peutétre que deux vrais serviteurs de la 
République, Barthélemi et Soulavie;* le dernier 
avec du zéle sans talens, le premier avec des 
talens, du génie, et du zéle.” Furthermore the 
bulletins told of dissensions within the Com- 
mittee—which presented such a united front 
to the world; of a rift between Robespierre and 
his ally Saint-Just; an accurate forecast of the 
fall of the Incorruptible and the means by 
which it would be achieved; the predominating 
role played by the Abbé Sieyés—hitherto 
totally ignored; the Committee’s plans to assas- 
sinate George III and Pitt, to encourage rebel- 
lion in Ireland and sedition in England with the 
support of the then flourishing British revolu- 
tionary societies, and its diplomatic and 
military plans. 

When these bulletins were published, their 
validity was questioned. It was considered 
impossible that there should have been an 
informer in the Committee of Public Safety; 
and that, as the information they contained was 


*Mackau, French representative at Naples; 
Laflotte, at Florence; Tilly, at Genoa, Henin, 
Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople; Jacob and 
Nol, at Venice; Francois Barthélemy, French 
Minister to Switzerland; Soulavie, French repre- 
sentative at Geneva. 

















A mid-eighteenth-century view of the Tuileries, where the Committee of Public Safety met, from 1793 
onwards, in Marie-Antoinette’s rooms on the ground floor; engraving by F. Rigaud 


frequently at variance with what was then 
known of the Committee’s history, Drake 
must have been imposed upon by a clever 
forger. This, substantially, was the view held 


until recently. It was not, however, the opinion 


of the Committee. When an extract from the 
bulletin of September 2nd, 1793, already 
quoted, came to its notice, members were con- 
vinced that there was a traitor in their midst 
and they sent a colleague, Hérault de Séchelles, 
to the guillotine. 

The leakage that caused this terrible 
dénouement was not due to any negligence by 
Drake, but to an indiscretion of Don Simon de 
Las Casas, Spanish Minister to the Republic of 
Venice; for Spain, a member of the Coalition 
against France, as well as England was receiv- 
ing these bulletins. Las Casas was an old friend 
of Henin, one of the French representatives 
accused of corruption, and he wrote to warn his 
diplomatic colleague of the charges against 
him, quoting the relevant passages from the 
bulletin. 

Henin’s reaction to this friendly warning 
was to forward Las Casas’s letter to Paris, with 
an indignant repudiation of the charges. He 
also pointed out that either Las Casas was mis- 
informed: or there was a traitor in the 
Committee. 


The Committee decided on the traitor. Its 
two members charged with the supervision of 
foreign affairs were Barére and Hérault de 
Séchelles. Barére, always a trimmer, managed 
to escape suspicion; but Hérault, a ci-devant 
aristocrat known to have dealings with 
foreigners, was not so fortunate. When Henin’s 
letter came to the cognizance of the Committee 
at the end of November or early December 
1793, he was away on a mission in the Haut- 
Rhin. On December 11th, he was recalled 
to Paris and on the 16th denounced in the 
Convention. He successfully cleared himself 
before the Convention, which refused to accept 
his proffered resignation; but the Committee 
of Public Safety ignored this parliamentary 
decision. It called on Hérault, in a letter written 
by Robespierre,® either to persist in his resig- 
nation or to appear before it to answer to the 
charges against him. There was no immediate 
sequel to this threat; but the danger was only 
postponed. Heérault died on the scaffold on 
April 5th, 1794; and among the documents that 


5 Robespierre was obsessed by the idea of a traitor 
in the Committee. In a notebook he recorded 
“* Organisation du Comité. Infadme violation des 
secrets du Comité, soit de la part des commis, soit 2 la 
part d’autres personnes. . . . Chassez surtout le tritre 
qui siégerait dans votre sein.”’ [Le Procés des lan- 
tonistes, Robinet, 338-9.] 
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served as the basis for the prosecution’s case 
was this unsigned and undated note: “ La 
lettre de Las Casas, ou est rapportée en détail une 
séance du Comité qui ne peut avoir été ainsi 
livrée en détail que par Hérault.” But Hérault 
de Séchelles was not the traitor; for the 
bulletins continued after his death. 

From whom did Drake and Las Casas 
obtain them? From the Comte d’Antraigues, 
an emigré from Languedoc who had left France 
early in the Revolution and settled in Switzer- 
land, first at Lausanne and then at Mendrisio 
in the mountainous region between the lakes of 
Lugano and Como. D’Antraigues, a hand- 
some man of great charm and distinction, was, 
however, only an intermediary in the trans- 
action. He passed on information supplied by 
friends in Paris who had formed an espionage 
agency to disseminate Royalist propaganda and 
to collect political intelligence. 

The original member of this agency was the 
Chevalier des Pommelles, a military man and 
an old friend of d’Antraigues, who, when the 
Count left France in 1790,° kept him supplied 
with political news. Soon, however, the tempo 
of the Revolution increased to such an extent 
that it was impossible for one man to watch 
over all its ramifications, and des Pommelles 
was joined by Pierre Jacques Lemaitre, a 
former Recorder to the Conseil des Finances. 
Lemaitre, then in the late forties, was a born 
conspirator, whose intrigues under the ancien 
régime had earned him prison sentences, and 
who was therefore well fitted to wage a battle of 
wits against the Republican Government. He 
was small and inconspicuous, and wore shabby 
clothes and an old fashioned wig; and he 
haunted advanced revolutionary circles, ever 
on the alert to learn their plans.’ He also 
formed connections with deputies and men in 
government offices who, for small sums of 


* D’Antraigues originally left France to consult a 
well-nown physician at Lausanne about a liver 
complaint. This appears to have been chronic 
judging by the frequent references to its symptoms 
in hi. letters to Drake. 

_' He attended the seances of the Jacobins and was 
friencly with Tallien who, in 1792, obtained his 
releace after arrest by testifying to his republican 
sentiments. In the summer of 1793, Lemaitre 
beca ne the director of the Agency owing to des 
Pommelles’ retirement to the country. 


money, filched official documents and kept him 
supplied with information. In association with 
Lemaitre and des Pommelles were the Abbé 
Brotier, scholar and mathematician and former 
political editor of the Journal Général de France, 
who kept in touch with the Royalists of La 
Vendeé, and Nicolas Sourdat, a magistrate from 
Troyes who had bravely offered his services to 
defend Louis XVI. 

In the early days the Agency rented the 
cellars of a convent, the upper floors of which 
were let to the government. Here there was a 
printing press that turned out counter-revolu- 
tionary literature; and it was here that Royalists 
met and exchanged news. This remarkable 
organization functioned smoothly throughout 
the Terror, despite the arrest of Lemaitre in 
September 1793; and there is no mention of its 
letters ever having gone astray—an astonish- 
ing achievement when letters going to, or 
coming from, a foreign country were examined 
by the agents of the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

The method used to send out news was 
ingenious. The agent wrote an ordinary busi- 
ness letter and, in between the lines and on any 
blank sheets, messages would be written in an 
ink that was invisible to the naked eye but 
became visible when dipped in a specific 
reagent.* These letters could not be addressed 
direct to d’Antraigues—a well-known Royalist 
—and so use was made of the names of various 
merchants and other individuals at Mendrisio 
where the Count had his headquarters. The 
letters travelled from Paris to Huningen, the 
frontier town on the opposite side of the Rhine 
to Bale. There they were picked up by agents 
from Switzerland, carried back to Bale, and 
then forwarded to Mendrisio, either by post or 
special courier.® 

D’Antraigues, therefore, although living 


8 There are many letters from members of the 
Agency to d’Antraigues in the British Museum 
where this method of transmitting intelligence can be 
seen. Unfortunately, with the passing of time, 
most of the passages in invisible ink have returned to 
their original invisibility. 

® The British Government contributed towards 
the cost of obtaining the bulletins. When the 
weather was bad and the Alpine passes snowbound, 
special couriers had to be employed from Bale to 
Mendrisio, owing to the unreliability of the posts, 
which added to the expenses. 





many hundreds of miles from the scene of 
action in Paris, was an exceptionally well- 
informed man. This point had been appre- 
ciated at once by Las Casas, the Spanish 
Minister to Venice, when the two men first 
came into contact in the autumn of 1790; and 
before long d’Antraigues had agreed to pass on 
to the Court of Madrid the information he 
received from Paris. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that he received no monetary reward for 
this service, but considered it as a contribution 
to the common cause. 

But two years later, when he was ruined by 
the confiscation of his estates in Languedoc, he 
appealed to Las Casas to support his applica- 
tion to enter the service of Spain, as a means to 
earn a livelihood. This was most readily granted 
and in June 1793, he became officially attached 
to the Spanish Legation at Venice,'° in which 
city he took up residence shortly after Drake’s 
arrival in Genoa.'' It was from the Palais 
d’Espagne at Venice that most of the bulletins 
that eventually found their way to the Foreign 
Office were compiled; for d’Antraigues would 
immerse the Paris Agency’s letters in the 
reagent and, with the assistance of his secretary 
(and often de Campos, Secretary to the Spanish 
Legation), edit them into a chronological nar- 
rative of events.'” 

The four members of the Agency had excel- 
lent contacts in ministerial and political circles, 
which would have enabled them to learn the 
Committee’s decisions on specific points. But 
it would have been difficult, by these means 
alone, to have kept up a regular and detailed 
commentary on the Committee’s proceedings, 


10 When d’Antraigues moved his headquarters to 
Venice, the Agency’s letters were forwarded from 
Mendrisio by the postmaster to the post office at 
Venice, where they were called for by a servant 
from the Spanish Legation. 

11 P’Antraigues lacked confidence in the discre- 
tion of the British representatives at Venice, which 
may account for his sending the bulletins to Drake. 

‘2 When the bulletins were received by Drake, 
copies were made which were forwarded to Lord 
Grenville. Drake kept the originals which are now 
in the British Museum. The series, however, is not 
complete. D’Antraigues also sent intelligence in 
letters which Drake extracted and sent to Lord 
Grenville. Bulletin 7 in the Dropmore Papers comes 
from d’Antraigues’s letter of February 15th, 1794, and 
has been considerably amended. Drake often made 
large-scale alterations to the original texts, the 
reasons for which are not yet clear. 
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such as is provided in the bulletins. We k 
that the Committee had no secretary, in 
sense of a permanent official who attended 
meeting and kept the minutes. Who, then, 
the informer? This could only have 
someone who was constantly present, i. 
member of the Committee of Public Safer 

Hérault de Séchelles can be eliminated 
the bulletins continued after his death; 
also Jeanbon Saint-André and Prieur d 
Marne who were away from Paris for 
periods. This leaves six members: Billa 
Varenne and Collot d’Herbois, who were : 
members of the Committee when the bulleti 
that sent Hérault to the guillotine was written; 
Couthon, away at Lyons for a considerable 
period in the autumn of 1793; Saint-Just, inter- 
mittently with the armies throughout his 
membership of the Committee; Lindet, in the 
West until recalled at the end of October 1793; 
Barére and Robespierre, who never left Paris, 
although the latter was frequently absent from 
the meetings; C. A. Prieur (de la Céte d’Or), 
the organizer of supplies and arms for the 
armies of the Republic and a most assiduous 
attendant at meetings, and Carnot, the austere 
Republican who created and directed those 
armies, whose most lengthy absence from the 
Committee was a fortnight in October 1793. 

And it was Carnot who, for small sums of 
money—and as an insurance against a possible 
Bourbon restoration—betrayed his colleagues; 
for d’Antraigues, writing to Las Casas on 
August 20th and 27th, 1794, named him as the 
spy in the Committee of Public Safety. 


This revelation raises several questions, the 
first being: is there any evidence, apart f1 
d’Antraigues’s testimony, that Carnot wa 
informer ? 

It must be admitted that so far there ap} 
to be no proof of connection between Ca 
and any member of the Agency. But a link ! 
been established between him and d’Antraigu 
for, when the Count was captured and 
prisoned during Bonaparte’s first It 
campaign,'* he corresponded with Carnot 


13 He was captured at Trieste by the Reput 
armies and imprisoned in the Citadel at Mil: 
Bonaparte’s orders. 
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orts for his mother and wife.'* There is 

»ason, however, to doubt d’Antraigues’s 
veracity. He was entirely frank with Drake 
over his sources of information, frequently 
referring to “‘ mes amis de Paris”® who sup- 
plie’ him with news; and he made no secret of 
the route by which these communications 
reached him. It is not yet known whether he 
revealed the name of the informer in the Com- 
mittee; but, if he did, there are indications 
that the disclesure may have been made at 
his meeting with Drake at Novi Liguria at 
the end of October, 1793, because it was 
shortly afterwards that the British Minister 
mentioned the secretary!® of the Committee of 


Carnot was then a member of the Directory; 
and his colleagues had so little doubt of his Royalist 
sympathies that, if he had not been warned and 
enabled to escape, he would have been arrested with 
many other Royalists in the coup d’etat of 18th 
Fructidor. 

In 1795, Drake, on August 15th, told Lord 
Grenville: ‘“‘ I have frequently had the honour of 
mentioning to your Lordship that the writer of these 
bulletins is an emissary employed at Paris by the 
King of France.”” He was probably referring to 
Lemaitre, who was then the principal agent. 

‘© It would seem that Carnot did not personally 
compile the reports of meetings, for d’Antraigues, 
on August 27th, 1794, writing to Las Casas refers to 
“le scélérat Carnot qui finira par étre guillotiné, 
mais qui par des voies trés detournées et qui ne peuvent et 
nont pu mener & D{es] Plommelles] nous a été fort 
grandement utile.” ‘This task was probably carried 
out by his secretary or some other employee with 
Royalist sympathies. 

‘7 There was something unusual about this 
bulletin of September 2nd. It is entirely different 
in style from those previously despatched, and its 
contents deal exclusively with the deliberations of 
the Committee, which is not the case with the former 
bulletins. It was also the first to be kept personally 

rd Grenville; and in addition, it was sent out of 

ological order, bulletins of later dates having 
2n previously despatched by Drake. The British 
uster first saw it at the Novi meeting where he 
to make a copy; but the text was so long that 
andoned the task after the first page and it 
> be finished at Milan by an amanuensis of 
raigues’s, the completed bulletin being for- 

d to Drake on November 5th. 

\ ight it not be, therefore, that d’Antraigues had 
ed at Novi the identity of the informer, and 
perhaps for the first time, the bulletin con- 

information supplied by him? Substance is 

» the theory that Drake knew the informer’s 

y by d’Antraigues’s remark [February 15th, 

“Vous me demandez trés instamment des 

les de C ” after which follows Bulletin No. 7 

Dropmore Papers. On the other hand, Drake’s 

st may have been due to the fact that the 

n reported the Committee’s proposals to 

inate George III and Pitt. 


From: H. Carnot, “* Mémoires sur Lazare Carnot," Paris, 1907 


“ The Organizer of Victory,” who was the most likely 

source of the leak; LAZARE CARNOT (1753-1823), 

member of the Committee of Public Safety; after the 
portrait by L. L. Boilly 


Public Safety as the author of the bulletin of 
September 2nd!’ which he despatched to Lord 
Grenville on November gth.?* 

It must also be emphasized that there was 
no reason for d’Antraigues to lie. He had, in 
the first instance, supplied Las Casas with 
information without payment and solely for 
the good of the Royalist cause; and the British 


18 Drake also added: “‘ Lord Mulgrave will 
explain to your Lordship the route by which his 
[the secretary’s] communications are transmitted to 
me.” Lord Mulgrave left Genoa on November 
6th, 1793, and by him, Drake was able to send 
information which he dared not put on paper. Lord 
Mulgrave arrived in London on November 23rd, so 
it is significant that the bulletin of September 2nd 
was the first to be kept personally by Lord Grenville. 

In the writer’s opinion there are two types of 
bulletins, those based on information collected by 
members of the Agency (mostly the early ones), 
and those containing intelligence supplied mainly by 
the informer in the Committee. 
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Forcibly feeding Europe with the bread of liberty; the ragged Sans-Culottes cartooned in London, 
Fanuary 1793; JOHN BULL in the centre, surrounded by similar scenes in Holland, Savoy, Germany 
and Rome 


Government provided only comparatively 
modest sums to help with the expenses of the 
bulletins. Throughout his life, he was in touch 
with men of influence and position in France. 
When Carnot left the Committee, he corre- 
sponded with Gamon, another member; he 
was in communication with the Bourbon 
Queen of Naples; and, during the Empire, he 
had informants in Napoleon’s entourage. 

He was not a cheap intriguer working for 
money, but a man of ancient family, who had 
been entrusted with secret missions by Louis 
XVI, and whose uncle, the Comte de Saint- 
Priest, had been one of the King’s Ministers. 
Among his English friends were the Duke of 


Richmond, and later, when he came to live in 
England, Vansittart and Canning (who em- 
ployed him). His friendship with Drake laste 
until his death in 1812. It is inconceivable th: 
such a man would have been deliberately lying 
over a matter of such importance. Carnot’ 
career, on the other hand, is full of ambiguiti 

A contemporary described him as an “ esprt 
souple, sans principes, et sans affection,” ai 
apart from his equivocal réle as a member of ' 
Directory, he is known to have had contacts 
the Prince of Coburg’s army. Furthermore, 
agent of the Committee of Public Safety sta 
that he onlv attended the meetings so regul: 

in order to spy. 





Rut, supposing d’Antraigues to have been a 
man of honour, is there any other means of 
verifying his statement? There is always the 
chance, when this question comes to be inves- 
tigated further, that documents may be found 
that will elucidate matters that today remain 
obscure. But the task will be a long and 
arduous one; for it will entail controlling and 
verifying the text of bulletins. These constitute 
an cnormous mass of material, scattered about 
in official archives all over Europe. 

We should expect, however—if Carnot were 
supplying information — that the bulletins 
would contain many references to military 
affairs; and such is the case. A most striking 
example is the bulletin of March 23rd, 1794, 
in which the plans for the forthcoming military 
campaign to drive the Coalition armies out of 
Northern France and Flanders are reported. 
The orders to carry out these plans, which were 
not immediately successful, were issued by 
Carnot in letters dated immediately before and 
after this bulletin. 

It is possible to cite a number of instances in 


which information contained in the bulletins 
can be proved to be correct; but an analysis of 
the evidence in most cases would be too in- 
tricate and detailed to be dealt with here.) 
But the following example shows the difficulties 
encountered in checking even the simplest 
statement and how, as so often occurs, infor- 
mation that at first sight seems to be incorrect 
often turns out to be true. 

In the bulletin June 2nd-7th, 1794, it is 
stated that the Committee decided to send 
Billaud-Varenne on a mission to the Armée du 
Nord. This decision, we know, was never 
implemented; for Billaud signed decrees almost 


18 An important point, when analysing the text of 
the bulletins, is whether the information could have 
been obtained by the Agency other than from a 
direct contact in the Committee. A surprising 
number of so-called secrets seems to have been 
common knowledge among the deputies and in 
government circles, which Lemaitre frequented. 
The police official, Réal, has said: ‘‘ When a French- 
man thinks of a plot, he tells everyone all about it.” 
Substitute “‘ political plan ” for ** plot ” and we have 
the state of affairs that pertained even through the 
Terror. 


The intermediary’s home in his years of retirement; the Comte d’ Antraigues’s villa (on the right) at 
Barnes on the River Thames; an engraving after W. Westall, 1813 
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daily up to the fall of Robespierre on July 27th. 
His name, moreover, occurs frequently in 
subsequent bulletins. 

But there is not the slightest doubt that such 
a decision was taken. In the first place, the 
bulletin of March 27th-April 2nd states that 
Billaud ‘:ad promised to go; secondly, on 
June 20th Richard, one of the Commissioners 
with the army, wrote to the Committee: “ Si 
un de vous, Billaud, par exemple, qui me 
Pavait promis, pouvait venir pendant quelques 
jours ict, il rendrait un grand service a la Répub- 
lique; ”’ and, finally, it is known that the mission 
was cancelled owing to the vigorous opposition 
of Carnot. Thus the informer’s intelligence was 
correct: he merely omitted to report the cancel- 
lation of the original decision.”° 

But, if there is much that is true, there is 
also much that is demonstrably false in these 


20 It is impossible to say whether the informer er 
d’Antraigues omitted this fact, for the Count by no 
means included all the information which he received 
from his Paris correspondents in the bulletins. 


bulletins; and one has always to bear in n 
that Carnot—if he were the informer— 
not the only person to supply intellige: 
Lemaitre, his colleagues in the Agency, and 
other informants must often have been mis 
Besides Carnot, if he supplied intelligence a 
insurance against a possible Bourbon restcr 
tion, is unlikely to have released it in suc 
form as to redound to his own discredit 
even to be recognized as coming from him 

The existence of these bulletins has t 
known for over fifty years; but it is only wit 
the last two that the name of the informer 
been disclosed. If no more than a part of ‘ 
texts proves to be correct, much that is nm 
obscure in the history of the Terror will 
clarified. 
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The death of the Girondins by guillotine, October 30th, 1793; a contemporary engraving 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


sENERAL MURRAY IN CANADA 


EMEN, 
illy appreciate the limitations of space in your 
ting journal, but may I be permitted to say 
that it seems to me a pity that George Woodcock 
in his article in your September number on French 
Canada ofter 1759 should have failed to give his 
readers even the smallest picture of the unique part 
played by my collateral ancestor, General Hon. 
James Murray (son of the 4th Lord Elibank) in 
winning—as first British Governor of Quebec and 
then of Canada in appallingly difficult circumstances 
—the allegiance of the French-Canadians to the 
British Crown. Not only is Murray lumped in with 
Carleton—an outstanding Governor but who did 
not appear on the scene until the main battle of 
justice for the French-Canadians had been won by 
Murray—but in effect to Carleton is astonishingly 
given the greater credit for preventing “‘ the imple- 
mentation of the Home Government plans for the 
assimilation of English and French-Canadian legal 
customs.” That my friends the late Sir Arthur 
Doughty, who created and built up the Canadian 
Archives in Ottawa from a room in the Department 
of Agriculture; Lord Tweedsmuir (John Buchan), 
a former Governor-General of Canada; and ex- 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King (to name a few) 
would have held a view similar to that (in relation to 
Murray’s activities) which I have here expressed, is 
not in doubt, looking to my many conversations with 
them on the subject of Murray’s Governorships. 
Doughty has shown in his writings, as I have in my 
book, The Five Sons of “‘ Bare Betty,” that it was 
Murray’s deliberate policy, from 1760 to 1766, of 
clemency towards, and confidence in the French- 
Canadians—conducted in the teeth of bitter opposi- 
tion from British traders both in Canada and in 
England and with practically no support from the 
Home Government—which won and assured their 
loyalty to the British Monarchy, and enshrined him 
in their hearts. 
suggest that nowhere in George Woodcock’s 
e could a reader ignorant of the historical facts 
nything which would lead him to think that 
ral Murray, during the six strenuous years of his 
yernorships, immediately following the conquest, 
esponsible for the vastly important achieve- 
ts—of lasting Imperial benefit—which I have 
ined above. Let us see what another historian 
say on the subject of Murray’s contribution to 
a at a particularly crucial moment in that great 
niry’s history. 
“ At the end of his period as Governor,”’ wrote 
L. Burt, Professor of History in the Uni- 
of Minnesota (surely an impartial observer), 
ray had done his work, and it was a great work. 
> French in Canada he had served as a buffer, 
ng the shock they might have received on the 
shment of civil government. Without this 
tion the Canadian faith in British justice, born 
: Murray’s régime, might not have survived. 
he years of Murray’s régime are of supreme 


importance in the history of Canada . . . and they 
are also a watershed in the history of the British 
Empire, for the French in Canada were the first 
considerable body of an alien race to taste at Murray’s 
hands that liberty which is larger than British liberty 
and is the secret of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 
Yours, etc., 
ELIBANK. 


WILLIAM III AND THE BATTLE OF 
LA HOUGUE 


GENTLEMEN, 

I was astonished to find the author of the interest- 
ing article on William III referring to the Battle of La 
Hougue as the Battle of Cap La Hague. The latter 
cape is on the tip of the Cotentin, west of Cherbourg. 
La Hougue is on the east side overlooking the small 
bay of S. Vaast. It is believed that the Dutch naval 
officer, who brought the English admiral’s despatch 
to London, reported the complete victory of the 
combined English and Dutch fleets over the French 
at “ La Hogue.” This unfortunate mis-spelling was 
adopted officially and found its way into the numerous 
English memoirs and diaries of the day and was 
copied by Macaulay in his vivid and dramatic 
account of the battle. Mahan, in his sober and 
authoritative history concerning Beachy Head and La 
Hougue (sic), established the true spelling and 
made the course of the engagement and tactics quite 
clear. (Vide Influence of Sea Power). There is no 
such place as La Hogue and, on re-reading Macaulay, 
one cannot help having a sneaking suspicion that he 
was not absolutely clear on the geographical layout 
of the battle. 

It is perfectly correct that some small French 
ships made their escape past Cap la Hague through 
the Race of Alderney, and accounts differ on the 
number reaching S. Malo—ranging from thirteen 
to nineteen. The main fleet could not risk the pas- 
sage even, as Macaulay puts it, with “ the courage of 
despair.”” Instead, they took shelter in the Bay of 
S. Vaast overlooked by the “ massif of La Hougue,” 
and were totally destroyed by the English fleet under 
the very eyes of James II and his invasion army. 

When the Americans occupied S. Vaast in the 
Second World War, many references were made to 
the previous victory in 1692 at “‘ La Hogue,” which 
led to the almost universal adoption of the correct 
spelling ‘“‘La Hougue” in subsequent histories 
after the error had been publicized. There was 
an entertaining “‘ fourth column” in The Times on 
the correspondence. It is unfortunate that this article 
raises a new hare by calling the battle “‘ La Hague.” 
The word “‘ Hougue ” means a rock “ massif” in 
Norman French and is found in Jersey, applied to an 
inland rock, and in other places also. 

Yours, etc., 
S. M. Toyng, 
Ware, Hertfordshire. 
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BOUT TWO HOURS’ DRIVE FROM ROME on 
A modern motor-road that leads to 
Naples, the traveller reaches Terracina, 
an agreeable little seaside town, with gimcrack 
modern restaurants facing the sea and the ruins 
of an ancient city climbing the hill behind. To 
the west rises Monte Circeo, legendary home 
of Homer’s sorceress: to the south stretch a 
gently curving bay closed by the village known 
as Sperlonga and, past the village, a second and 
smaller bay which concludes in a tall and rocky 
headland. Here the modern highway plunges 
into a tunnel; and, if one looks down to the 
right through a steeply terraced olive-yard, full 
of vetch and wild lupin and a multitude of 
other spring flowers, one notices a group of 
sheds and a pumping engine, amid miscel- 
laneous cranes and tackle. This is the site of the 
so-called “‘ Cave of Tiberius,” where since 
1957 excavations have been carried on under 
the direction of Professor Giulio Jacopi, 
Soprintendente alle Antichita di Roma I, whose 
workmen have now almost cleared the site, 
unearthing in the process more than five 
thousand separate fragments of sculpture.! 
Many statues, though not the sculptural 
groups of which they were intended to form a 
part, have now been patiently reconstructed by 
Professor Jacopi; and the huge grotto that 
opens above the shore presents an extra- 
ordinarily romantic scene. A great circular pool 
has been excavated from the mass of fallen 
rubble; and it has re-filled, nearly to the brim, 
with a sheet of pellucid fresh water, which 
spreads out into the big quadrangular pool that 
adjoins it on the seaward side. Around the 
circumference of the inner pool runs a fairly 
narrow walk; and the path and a couple of 
subsidiary grottos are littered with bulky frag- 
ments of marble, carved in expressive human 
shapes—prodigious trunks, gigantic muscular 
legs, immense feet and enormous severed hands, 
Some statues, more or less reassembled, have 
been provisionally roped together. They 
recline on the floor of the cavern or—with sur- 
prising effect—stand suspended beneath primi- 
1 A good account of the origin and progress of the 
excavations is to be found in a pamphlet by Professor 
Jacopi, entitled J Ritrovamenti Dell’ Antro Cosiddetto 
“Di Tiberio” A Sperlonga (Istituto di studi 


Romani Editore). At the moment, the site can only 
be visited if a written permit has first been obtained. 
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at 


Sperlonga 


A SCULPTURE 
GALLERY 
IN A GROTTO 


By PETER QUENNELL 


tive wooden cranes, thick cords binding the 
trunk or looped beneath marmoreal thighs. It 
makes a subject worthy of Pannini, which 
might also have been treated by Salvator Rosa 
or Magnasco—the rugged background of the 
cavern, suffused with a soft subaqueous light: 
pale statues, in various stages ‘of decrepitude, 
propped against the rocky walls: pulleys and 
tackle: blue-clad workmen: a troop of strangely 
picturesque dogs: piles of rubbish not yet 
sorted, which include small heaps of brilliant 
blue mosaic: and an occasional luminous drop 
of water, falling from the roof into the pool 
below. 

A further accumulation of broken statuary is 
housed in the adjacent sheds—a Ganymede: 
tragic and comic masks: a head of Athena: the 
lovely reproduction of an archaic statue, 
believed to represent the Palladium of Tr: 
grasped by a powerful masculine hand 
siderably larger than the face of the statue itself. 
How did this astonishing hoard of sculp:ure 
come to be discovered in a seaside cav 
When was the cavern-gallery abandor 








On the Italian coast, near Terracina, 


the natural pleasure-dome of a rich Roman 


has yielded a remarkable collection 


of Hellenistic sculpture. 


What story did the groups of statues tell ? Who 
were the sculptors chiefly responsible for the 
conception and the execution of the work ? 
Only the last question can yet be answered 
with any degree of archaeological certainty. 
As early as the autumn months of 1957, four 
slabs were discovered that bore the following 
fragmentary inscription: “‘ Athanodoros [son] 
of Agesander, Age[sa]nder [son] of [Pha]nia, 
and {Polijdoros [son] of [PoliJdoros.” Now 
these are the names of the three Rhodian 
sculptors who, according to Pliny, created the 
sculptured group of Laocoén and his sons, 
originally set up in the House of Titus, un- 
earthed on that site during the lifetime of 
Michelangelo and today exhibited in the 
Vatican Museum. Pliny describes the group as 
1olithic—carved ex uno lapide—which is 
true of the Vatican group: and the inscrip- 
cut in “‘ Lartos stone,” the type of stone 
he Rhodian School employed. Hence 
tractive conclusion has been drawn by 
sor Jacopi that the prototype of the exist- 
aocodn may have stood in the Sperlonga 
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Registering the wildest dismay and fear; the head of the 
supposed Ulysses, between Scylla and Carybdis 


cave, upon the square base, built of cement, that 
still rises from the centre of the circular pool. 
The fragments unearthed seem to confirm his 
‘pinion: they consist of the remains of figures, 
slightly larger than ordinary human bodies and 
apparently convulsed in the agonies of death: 
parts of a gigantic central figure: together with 
vestiges of two fantastic monsters, presumably 
the two “dragons” mentioned by Virgil in 
the Aeneid. 

But, if the Laocoén dominated the pool, 
what were the subjects of the other groups ? 
The cavern appears to have been crowded with 
sculpture; and not all the five thousand frag- 
ments unearthed can be fitted into the frame- 
work of the same legend. It is believed that a 
group, portraying Menelaus with the corpse of 
Patroclus, of which a replica is preserved in a 
Florentine museum, also found a home there; 
while on the right hand of the cavern’s entrance 
—from the point of view of a spectator who is 
looking outwards from the grotto—an even 
more ambitious composition was built to cover 
a projecting spur of stone. 





The town of Sperlonga, seen from the main grotto. The circular pool in the foreground measures some 


seventyfive feet across. The “ Scylla and Carybdis ”’ group stood on the extreme right 


Here the virgin rock has been remodelled in 
the semblance of a vessel’s beaked prow; the 
stony basis was sheathed with mosaic, yellow 
and red, green and dark blus; and a series of 
life-size marble statues were erected along the 
level of the ship’s deck. Again they are violently 
convulsed and contorted; and vulpine or canine 
heads are shown fastening their teeth into the 
flesh of struggling human bodies. It is thought 
that they must be the companions of Ulysses, 
attacked by the fearful monster Scylla, when he 
attempted to run the gauntlet between Scylla 
and Carybdis. Scylla, Dr. Jacopi concludes, 
occupied a small niche in the cliff above, from 
which she was stooping to grasp and devour 
her prey; while the Palladium statue was the 
tutelary protectress of the vessel, held up with 
an imploring gesture by a desperate sailor as he 
faced extinction. One extended figure clutches 
the stem: a head, assumed to be that of Ulysses, 
registers an expression of the wildest dismay 
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and fear. What other legendary subject then 
could the Hellenistic artist have had in mind? 
But this explanation has not yet been estab- 
lished; for a scrap of mosaic lettering has come 
to light that unmistakably reads “‘ Navis Argo.” 
Perhaps the craftsman who affixed it wa 
little weak in his knowledge of Greek my 
logy. Perhaps his employer was an igno: 
parvenu, a local Trimalchio who colle 
Rhodian statues. Perhaps, as Professor Ja: 
believes, the name “ Argo” may have t 
attached to any adventurous sea-going ve 
and here designates Ulysses’ craft, not tha 
the equally daring Argonauts, although | 
too, in some versions of the story, are sai 
have fallen fou! of the many-headed Sc 
At all events, our picture of the sea 
sculpture-gallery, once installed in the caver 
Sperlonga, is now becoming more and r 
vivid. A further inscription, in Latin h 
meters, makes fragmentary reference t 





certai : Faustinus, who has been identified with 
a pro.perous landowner who lived near Ter- 
racine and was a patron of the poet Martial, 
a literary amateur, himself the author of verses 
that Martial urges him to have published. 

This Faustinus, whoever he may have been, 
claims to have constructed a “ happy piece of 
work ’-—for the benefit of the domini, or 
members of the imperial family—refers to the 
genius of the “ divine” Virgil, and boasts of 
the splendid realism with which the Homeric 
legends are here represented. Did Faustinus 
purchase the Rhodian masterpiece, the creation 
of Hellenistic sculptors who flourished during 
the first century before Christ, make it the 
focus of his natural pleasure-dome, and add 
the supernumerary embellishments—mosaics, 
marble plaques, dramatic masks, sileni, putti 
and the rest—that accorded with his Roman 
taste for rather vulgar and expensive magni- 
ficence, on the edge of his paternal estate 
bordering the Tyrrhenian Sea ? 

If eccentric splendour was his aim, he must 
have succeeded beyond all expectation. The 
result may well have been a trifle showy; but, 
when the tremulous water-light of the trans- 
lucent pool flickered and undulated across the 
central group—so that Laocodn and his 
agonized sons seemed miraculously to come 
alive—and the sun blazed down on the prow 
of Ulysses’ ship, where the hero and his com- 
panions stood fixed in their eternal death- 
struggle, with Ganymede being snatched away 
to heaven, poised above the grotto’s mouth, it 
must no doubt have delighted Faustinus as 
much as it dazzled the appreciative friends he 
gathered. Yet Faustinus’ stately pleasure-dome 
had also been adapted to serve a practical end. 
The system of pools that he planned, beneath 
the roof of the cave and just outside it, were 
employed, Professor Jacopi thinks, as stew- 
pond: for the breeding of edible fish—the 
delic\:e fish that Roman epicures loved and 
used ‘o nourish with special provisions of salt 
fish, -heese and dried fruit. 

In .erted in the flanks of a square platform 
that its into the quadrangular pool are a series 
of e rthenware jars, horizontally arranged, 
some way below the level of the water, which 
wou. have provided its fishy inhabitants with 
the | eeding-grounds they needed; while not 


Leg, about seven feet high, believed to be a part of the 
statue of Laocoén 





far off stand the ruins of a villa built during 
the period of the late Republic. His slaves 
would have drawn the fish from the stewpond, 
hurried them indoors to the owner’s kitchen, 
and thence to his elegant dining-room, frescoed 
probably in the same cheerful style as the 
dining-rcom of the House of Livia now shown 
upon the Palatine. 

After dinner, it is pleasant to imagine, the 
master and his guests may have liked to take 
the air, have strolled in twos and threes around 
the cave over finely laid mosaic paths, marvelled 
at the groups of white statuary reflected on the 
surface of the water, and admired the long 
stretch of the coastline running west towards 
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the Circean Mount. . . . Professor Jacopi’s 
excavations at Sperlonga are still hampered by 
lack of financial support; and some time may 
pas before they have been completed, or the 
statues unearthed have been adequately housed, 
Meanwhile, the cave has already yielded, as its 
excavator points out, “‘ one of the most singular 
and surprising ” hoards turned up in the course 
of the present century. Few recent discoveries 
have thrown more light on the qualities and 
defects of Graeco-Roman taste. Here the spirit 
of Hellenistic Baroque was combined with a 
typically Roman sense of grandeur, to prove an 
appropriate setting for a rich and extravagant 
country gentleman. 


an 


Head of the Palladium, or similar tutelary goddess, in 
the reconstructed group grasped by a dying sailor’s hand 
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°° Great Expectations "aed 
CAVOUR AND GARIBALDI: 1859—1959 


A study of the Italian Liberators’ réles on the centenary of the 
beginning of their work. 


By MARTIN BRAUN 


and despondent after the miserable 

failure of the revolution of 1848, was 
galvanized into new hope and energy by the 
sudden spectacle of war. Tidily localized in 
Northern Italy, this war was remarkable in 
more ways than one. It was the first war to 
flare up in the heart of Europe since the Vienna 
settlement; and it was also a revolutionary war 
—the first open conflict between the two hostile 
principles of legitimate rights (represented by 
Austria) and of national freedom (represented 
by Piedmont, the standard-bearer of Italy). 
Liberal Europe worshipped the principle of 
national liberty and loathed the remnants of 
the Metternich system. Now—what a wonder- 
ful prospect!—it was to receive its coup de 
grace. Never was a war—and a war of aggres- 
sion, at that—hailed with such universal delight 
all over Europe. 

It was really a European civil war. Liberals 
of whatever country prayed for the victory of 
the allied armies of France and Piedmont. 
Everyone felt that a new chapter of European 
history was starting, that a new international 
order was emerging and that the map of Europe 
was beginning to be redrawn in accordance 
with the “ sacred ” twin principle of liberty and 
nationality. It was a time of great expectations. 

We know the rest of the story—how the 
chain-reaction of events led from Austria’s 
defeat in 1859 to German supremacy in 1871, 
and thence straight on to the disaster of the 
first ‘Vorld War from which Europe was never 
to recover. In retrospect, the enthusiasm of 
1859 may easily strike us as rather naive, pur- 
blind and over-optimistic. But the sentiments 
of the era were generous, and its cause was 
noble. It meant the liberation of Italy, the 
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** The most magnetic figure that Europe had seen since 
Napoleon or Byron;’’ GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI (1807-1882) 





“*A place in the Anglo-Saxon pantheon where, together 

with Gladstone and Lincoln, he presides over Demo- 

cracy’s illustrious men”; CAMILLO, CONTE DI CAVOUR 
(1810-1861) 


heartland of European civilization, the Niobe 
among the nations. There were many nations 
in Europe entitled to sympathy and support in 
their struggle for freedom; yet, apart from 
Poland, it was only Italy, with her terrible 
sufferings, that appealed to the European 
imagination. 

This emotional solidarity was particularly 
strong in England. No single person had done 


more to mobilize public opinion against the 
oppressors of Italy, and to acquaint his com- 
patriots with the horrible conditions in the 
Neapolitan dungeons, than Gladstone; his 
famous Letters to Lord Aberdeen, published in 
1851, made the names of Carlo Poerio and 
Luigi Settembrini household words in England. 

Not that this vast fund of goodwill would 
ever have been sufficient to usher in the hour 
of national deliverance. Nor would the 
patriotic endeavour and self-sacrifice of the 
men of the Risorgimento alone have been of 
much avail. What was needed was an inter- 
national situation that gave the master-brain of 
Italy, Cavour, the chance of a break-through. 
It came in 1859, when Louis Napoleon at last 
made up his mind to join Piedmont in war 
against Austria. Then, in 1860, the hour struck 
for Garibaldi and his Thousand. By 1861 the 
Kingdom of Italy was officially proclaimed. 
Something of a miracle had happened, thanks 
to the planning and daring of two men—Cavour 
and Garibaldi. England and liberals all over 
Europe were jubilant. 

It would be an understatement to say that 
Cavour and Garibaldi had their full share in 
the vogue of everything Italian that prevailed 
in England at that time. Garibaldi was, of 
course, the more symbolic and magnetic figure, 
in fact, the most magnetic figure that Europe 
had seen since Napoleon or Byron. As his 
tremendous reception on his visit in 1864 
showed, his cult had more numerous and 
fervent devotees in England than in any other 
foreign country. English admiration for 
Cavour, on the other hand, may have been 
somewhat inhibited by the Victorian moral 
conscience, but his greatness as a statesman was 
undisputed. Himself a declared adherent of the 
English political system, Cavour was 
adopted into the British or—should I s 
Anglo-Saxon pantheon where, together 
Gladstone and Lincoln, he was to preside 
Democracy’s illustrious men. And En 
historians, most of them liberals at heart, |: 
hand in this process of assimilation 
naturalization—with the result that, alth: 
garibaldi blouses in due course went ou 
fashion, the images of Cavour and Gari! 
rested assured of an honourable place ir 
English tradition. 
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Erglish veneration of Garibaldi found its 
Jastir monument in George Macaulay 
Trevelyan’s famous trilogy. The first volume, 
published in 1907 and entitled Garibaldi’s 
Defence of the Roman Republic, was dedicated 
“to the immortal memory of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi . . . by the citizen of a country which 
he loved and where he was loved.” In 1909 
there followed Garibaldi and the Thousand, 
and in 1911 Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 
At the distance of half a century, it can be 
claimed with confidence that these three books 
are a classic of historical writing, a masterpiece 
in which painstaking and scrupulous scholar- 
ship is matched with a literary excellence and a 
human sympathy all too rare in the present day. 

Now the Nestor of English historiography, 
Trevelyan, was in his early thirties wher he 
chose the Risorgimento and Garibaldi as his 
special field of research. As he himself remarks 
in his Autobiography, this is an “ inspired ” 
work, and we may no doubt find one important 
source of “inspiration” in the great liberal 
revival that took place in those very years. 
This helps to explain the general optimism and 
the joie de vivre that mark this work off from 
later books. In Garibaldi and his exploits Dr. 
Trevelyan had found a hero and an historical 
unit after his heart’s delight—a story forming 
an artistic whole and blessed with a happy 
ending; a chapter of heroic endeavour, “ rais- 
ing,” as he puts it, “‘ the story of Italian freedom 
to a pinnacle of history far above common 
nationalist struggles, which are forgotten, after 
a few centuries, by all save students.” In a 
word, it was for Trevelyan a story with a 
universal moral message—the message of 
liberty and of the triumph of constitutional 
government over anarchy and despotism. 

The first volume apart, Trevelyan’s Gari- 
baldi story has therefore not one, but two 
heroes—Cavour and Garibaldi. Their careers 
became inseparably intertwined in 1859-60. 
Every page in these volumes testifies to 
Trev«lyan’s deep affection for Garibaldi, this 
unique man of child-like innocence, this “ poet 
as men of action.” Yet his love did not blind 
him o his hero’s shortcomings, his lack of 
intel’ ctual perception, his political crudeness 
and |is quixotic decline in the years after the 
trun oh of 1860. Above all, his was not a love 
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that made him blind to Cavour’s greatness and 
incomparable achievement. Again and again, 
Trevelyan emphasizes the fact that Cavour, as 
well as Garibaldi, was needed if a free Italy were 
to be born and that, enormous as was Gari- 
baldi’s share in the venture, Cavour’s status as 
the master-designer and architect of Italian 
unity cannot be seriously questioned. More 
than once he speaks of “ the supreme genius ” 
of Cavour turning an apparently hopeless 
situation into a springboard for success. “ If 
he had died,” Trevelyan writes, “two years 
before, it is not improbable that Italy might 
still at this day be divided and enslaved; if he 
had lived ten years longer the young country 
would have escaped many falls in learning to 
walk.” Balancing the rival claims of Cavour 


and Garibaldi, the English historian makes this 
comment: “‘ We may therefore say that in the 
years 1859 and 1860 the Italians acquired their 
national independence, their civic freedom and 
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Fifty years ago, the Nestor of English historiography 
found in Garibaldi and his exploits a hero and a theme 
after his heart’s delight; DR. G. M. TREVELYAN i 1927 





their political union . . . under the guns of 
France and Austria. . . . To neither of these 
powers could she have offered a prolonged 
military resistance .. .. The rapid series of 
events that led to results so great, and ap- 
parently so improbable, was brought to fruition 
by the supreme political genius of one Italian, 
and by the crowning achievement of another, 
whose name is to the modern world the 
synonym of simple heroism.” 

Yet their initial partnership was doomed to 
end in implacable enmity, and the hero with- 
drew in protest to the island of Caprera. 
Posterity, if unbiased, will acknowledge that 
Cavour, in establishing constitutional govern- 
ment in the teeth of Garibaldinian opposition, 
did not merely score a personal triumph over 
his adversary and ex-ally: he won a lasting 
victory for Italy, a victory that lifts him to the 
level of the statesmanship of a Lincoln. Gari- 
baldi, on his part, by voluniarily laying down his 
dictatorial powers in loyalty to his king, proved 
himself faithful to the highest standards of 
patriotism: his was a moral victory over himself. 
Thus Dr. Trevelyan is right, when he claims 
a happy ending for his story. 

Let us now pass to a younger Cambridge 
historian, Mr. Denis Mack Smith, who in 
recent years has carried on the torch of Risorgi- 
mento research. Two books offer ample proof 
of his seriousness of purpose and of his skill— 
a short biography of Garibaldi and a most 
detailed investigation into the tangle of events 
in Sicily and the South, entitled Cavour and 
Garibaldi, 1860. Thus a Cambridge tradition 
lives on. Yet what a gulf separates this “ scien- 
tific ” historian, devoted to the ideal of minute 
and exact analysis, from a “ literary ” historian 
like Trevelyan, to whom, paradoxically enough, 
the latter-named volume is dedicated! 

To be a late-comer has often turned out an 
advantage in any field of human activity; and 
Mr. Mack Smith has certainly derived great 
benefit from the fortuitous circumstance of 
tackling the problem of Cavour and Garibaldi 
some forty-five years after the publication of 
Trevelyan’s trilogy. For one thing, Mr. Mack 
Smith was able to make use of the greater part 
of the new standard edition of Cavour’s corre- 
spondence, “‘ the most important single source 
in any language for the diplomacy of the 


period,” as Mr. A. J. P. Taylor has describ 
For another, to have grown up after the d 
of the first World War renders an hist 
automatically immune against liberal optim: 
in general and the theory of continuous 
gress in particular. 
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fervent devotees in England than in any other foreign country; his reception at 
wring his visit to London, April 1864; from the Illustrated London News 


Trevelyan, being an antediluvian, 
like the God of Genesis, chapter 1, 
rofound satisfaction on the world that 
had called into being. What he 
d was a basically stable and progressive 
“ Nothing,” he says, “ is more remark- 


able . . . than the stability of the Italian King- 
dom ... and the building is as safe as any in 
Europe. Today politics in Italy could be more 
easily criticized for their stagnation than for 
any dangerous tendency towards either revolu- 
tion or reaction. The foundations of human 





liberty and the foundations of social order exist 
there on a firm basis.” This was written only 
three years before the outbreak of the first 
World War, and eleven years before the over- 
throw of Italian democracy. 

On the other hand, for Mr. Mack Smith, 
being a postdiluvian, it was easy to be wise after 
the event. Far from being tempted to idealize 
the history of post-Cavourian Italy, he takes a 
rather antipathetic view of it from the start. 
His own verdict represents an open challenge 
to Trevelyan’s over-generous and over-opti- 
mistic assessment. “‘ The kingdom of Italy,” 
he writes, “‘ which [Cavour and his colleagues] 
did so much to create, was one of the most 
notable achievements of the age . . . Neverthe- 
less, in some important respects it was to prove 
highly unstable; and many Italians agreed that 
this was due to flaws in its original creation.” 

The word flaws provides us with a clue to 
Mr. Mack Smith’s whole approach.’ Having at 
the back of his mind the picture of an “ un- 
happy ” rather than a “ happy ” story, he is 
bent on diagnosing the original flaws that 
vitiated the subsequent development; for 
instance, the backwardness of the South and a 
parliamentary system that was subservient to 
vested interests and designed to perpetuate the 
** Southern Question.” There is a great deal of 
truth in that, nor is it in any way novel. What is 
surprising is to see Cavour, of all people, 
saddled with the responsibility for these flaws— 
Cavour who outlived the proclamation of the 
new Kingdom of Italy by only a few weeks and 
thus never had a chance to show his mettle in 
dealing with the “ Southern Question.” As to 
the reproach that Cavour introduced the 
“technique of parliamentary dictatorship ” 
that was afterwards to paralyse Italian consti- 
tutional life, it is enough to compare his attitude 


1 The term “flaws ” reappears as a leitmotiv in 
Mr. Mack Smith’s latest book Italy: A Modern 
History (reviewed in September issue). How charac- 
teristic that the book ends with a final kick at Cavour! 
It came too late to my notice for discussion here. 


to parliament with that of his northern op; 
number, Bismarck—the latter treating p 
ment as a mere tool or facade; the fi 
loving parliament with his whole soul and 

ing his political fulfilment in it. No, not 
standing his diligence and exactness, Mr. \\\ack 
Smith cannot escape the charge that he has 
indulged in a bias—favourable to Garibaldi, 
hostile to Cavour: having damned Cavour with 
faint praise, he goes on to paint the picture ofa 
thoroughly objectionable man. All this serves 
as a useful reminder that microscopic research, 
far from being—as some of our professional 
historians seem to think—in itself a safeguard 
against biased and distorted history, easily 
becomes the vehicle of an historian’s likes and 
dislikes. 

Mr. Mack Smith’s book represents a swing 
of the pendulum from the “literary ” to the 
* scientific,” from the “liberal” to the 
“ radical” (or should I say “ social-demo- 
cratic” ?) approach. As a corrective and a 
precise day-to-day enquiry into nine momen- 
tous months of Italian history, it is a model of 
its kind. One thing is certain, however: this 
book of a specialist will hardly affect the esteem 
and admiration that are Cavour’s due. Heaven 
forbid, but had our generation to choose be- 
tween Cavour and Garibaldi, it would, to be 
sure, unlike the Victorian age, embrace Cavour. 
The reason is simple enough. Does not Gari- 
baldinianism anticipate psychological features 
and policies so characteristic of Fascism? And 
have we not had a surfeit of charismatic leader- 
ship, of dictator-intoxicated ideology, of mass- 
acclaim and mass-enthusiasm? What we 
hunger for is solid, reliable, unpretentious 
statesmanship that is capable of transmuting 
the humdrum business of parliament into intel- 
lectual excitement. This is the kind of leader- 
ship our moral realists—whether Reinhold 
Niebuhr or Sir Isaiah Berlin—recommend. 
This is precisely the kind of leadership that 
Cavour gave and, in giving it, inspired {ture 
generations of Western men. 
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Postage Stamps : 


THE MARGINAL NOTES 
OF HISTORY 


POSTACE OVE PENNY. 
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William Mulready’s design for the Penny Post envelopes and wrappers 


Since Sir Rowland Hill evolved the Penny Post in 1839, postage stamps all over 


the world have come to play a part in recording their countries’ history. 


By C. W. HILL 


E ADHESIVE POSTAGE STAMP, which has 
een Rowland Hill’s most enduring 


1onument since the penny letter-rate 


a war casualty in 1918, was little more 
| afterthought in his original scheme of 


n penny postage. In his pamphlet, Post 
Reform; Its Importance and Practicability, 
ied in January 1837, Hill suggested that 


should be prepaid in cash at the receiv- 
es. Recognizing the obvious drawbacks 
he later amplified his suggestion by pro- 
hat the Post Office should sell wrappers, 

- and letter-sheets on which an im- 
stamp would signify that postage had 
epaid. To overcome another difficulty, 
ssengers and servants bringing letters to 
ted at the receiving offices might be 


illiterate and unable to address the necessary 
envelopes, Hill proposed the sale of labels 
“just large enough to bear the stamp, and 
covered at the back with a glutinous wash, 
which the bringer might, by applying a little 
moisture, attach to the back of the letter.” In 
the event, the wrappers and envelopes, with 
their ludicrous allegorical design by William 
Mulready, R.A., were laughed out of existence 
and the adhesive labels came to be universally 
popular. 

When one considers that small rectangular 
labels, bearing the Royal Cypher, had been 
used by the Stamp Office since 1701 to collect 
the revenue on vellum, parchment and paper, 
and that others were used in the payment of 
duty on hats, powder, patent medicines and 
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Monn PENNY 


The “* Penny Black,” engraved by Frederick Heath and 
placed on sale on May ist, 1840 


other commodities, it is surprising that the 
Lords of the Treasury should have felt obliged 
to appeal to “artists, men of science and the 
public in general” for suggestions “ as to the 
manner in which the stamp may be best 
brought into use.” 

The Uniform Penny Post Bill received the 
Royal Assent on August 17th, 1839, and the 
Treasury’s invitation was published three weeks 
later. Over 2,600 communications were 
received in reply and, although none was wholly 
satisfactory, four awards of {100 each were 
made for suggestions considered the most 
suitable. One of these, from Benjamin Chever- 
ton, of Camden Town, almost certainly in- 
fluenced the choice of the Queen’s portrait as 
the design for the labels, since he proposed that 
“ a female head of the greatest beauty ” should 
be used. His motives were neither entirely 
patriotic nor purely aesthetic, for, he wrote, 
“it so happens that the eye being educated to 
the perception of differences in the features of 
the face, the detection of any deviation in the 
forgery would be more easy—the difference of 
effect would strike an observer more readily 
than in the case of letters or any mere mecha- 
nical or ornamental device, although he may be 
unable, perhaps, to point out where the differ- 
ence lies, or in what it consists.” 

The shaft went home. Their Lordships 
dreaded forgery above all else. A portrait of 
Wer Majesty, based on William Wyon’s medal- 
lion struck in honour of the Queen’s visit to the 
City of London two years previously, was used 








A Portuguese stamp of 1940, celebrating the centenary 
of the ** Penny Black” 


for the design of the black penny and blue two- 
penny labels which were placed on sale on 
May Ist, 1840, and came into use five days later. 

The Queen was evidently well pleased with 
her portrait on the labels, for throughout her 
reign it remained unchanged, and British 
stamps issued sixty years later, in 1900, still 
portrayed her as a plump, unwrinkled girl. 
The precedent thus established has hardened 
into tradition. British stamp designs have 
always included a portrait of the reigning 
monarch and, since in 1840 this would have 
been a superfluity, have never borne the name 
of their country of origin. 

The stamps of other countries, although at 
first utilitarian in design, have come to illus- 
trate not only the transition from reign to reign, 
and the vicissitudes of war and peace, but also 
the march of progress in almost every field of 
human activity. The cantons of Zurich and 
Geneva and the Empire of Brazil were the first 
foreign administrations to issue, in 1843, 
adhesive stamps for the prepayment of postage. 
In the United States a number of postmasters 
prepared their own stamps for local use before 
general issues appeared, and stamps were used 
as early as 1842 by Henry T. Windsor, the 
organizer of a private postal service in New 
York. 

A similar local issue was made in 1848 i 
Bermuda, where William B. Perot, postmaster 
of Hamilton from 1818 to 1862 at a salary of £70 
per annum, was allowed also to retain all monies 
received by him as postage on inland letters. 
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WILLIAM B. PEROT 


Postmaster of Hamilton, Bermuda from 
1818 to 1862, who issued his own local 
stamps (as above) 











Finding that letters for delivery were frequently 
dropped into the post-box outside his office 
without the stipulated pennies for postage, 
Perot manufactured his own stamps by remov- 
ing the day and month plugs from his office 
canceller and impressing it on sheets of paper. 
Within the circle he wrote “‘ One penny ” and 
added his signature, selling the impressions at 
one shilling per sheet of twelve. These Perot 
stamps are now exceedingly rare, one from the 
collection of the late Alfred Caspary, the 
American millionaire, realizing $5,000 at a 
New York auction in 1957. 

The centenary of the Perot stamps was 
marked in Bermuda in 1948 by the issue of 
three commemorative stamps; and a view of 
Perot’s post office, recently restored, appears 
on the current sixpenny stamp of Bermuda. 

We ghtier matters than a postmaster’s in- 
genuity are reflected in the early stamps of 
Franc’. The first, issued on January Ist, 1849, 
Were < 20-centime black stamp for the normal 
letter »ate, and a 1-franc vermilion, both with a 





portrait of Ceres and the inscription Repub. 
Franc. Shortly after the coup d’ état of December 
2nd, 1851, new stamps were ordered, on which 
the head of Ceres was replaced by that of Louis 
Napoleon. Only two values of this type were 
issued, for they were still inscribed Repub. 
Franc., and the President had further plans. 
As soon as the results of the November 1852 
plebiscite were known, a decree ordered the 
inscription Empire Francais to replace that of 
the Republic on all coins and postage stamps, 








French stamps recording the transformation of the 
Second Republic into the Second Empire and Napoleon 
IIT’s Italian victories 





A stamp of 1863 issued for use in Russian post offices 
in the Levant 


and in the following August the first of the 
Imperial stamps appeared. 

The Crimea, Magenta and Solferino, New 
Caledonia, Saigon and Peking would all in 
later years have certainly provoked the issue of 
commemorative stamps, but such publicity 
devices were still unknown and the Emperor’s 
successes were marked simply by the addition 
of a victor’s laurel crown to his portrait on new 
stamps of 1862. These remained in use until 
the disaster at Sedan and the proclamation of 
the Third Republic. Then, in beleaguered 
Paris, the original printing plates of 1849 were 
resurrected and in October 1870, the portrait 
of Ceres once again graced French stamps. 

The Franco-Prussian War also provides one 
of the minor mysteries of philately. French 
stamps of the period were normally cancelled 
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A Bulgarian stamp of 1921, commemorating the services 
of ¥. D. Bourchier, The Times correspondent in the 
Balkans 
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by a diamond-shaped postmark compos d of 
dots, with the serial number of the post office 
in the centre. The postmark of the Al:atian 
village of Rixheim, occupied by the Pru:sians 
in 1870, was numbered 3154, and there ap pears 
to be no record—and no reasonable explanation 
—of why the self-same postmark should have 
been used a year or two later at Quito, on 
stamps of Ecuador. 

The study of postmarks is, indeed, one 
most interesting branches of philately, 
ticularly as they antedate postage stamps by 
almost two centuries. Colonel Henry Bishop, 
who farmed the Post Office for three years after 
the Restoration and made many improve- 
ments in the postal services, also invented a 
stamp which, in his own words, was “ put 
upon every letter showing the day of the 
moneth that every letter comes to the office, so 
that no Letter Carryer may dare to detayne a 
letter from post to post, which before was 
usual.” Even the slogan postmark, the modern 
use of which dates from war savings campaigns 
of the First World War, had its origin in the 
announcements stamped on letters in 1661, 
“ Send answer by the post at the Round House 
in Love Lane near Billingsgate”” and “ The 
Post for all Kent goes every night from the 
Round House, Love Lane, and comes every 
morning.” 

Only by the postmarks that appear on them 
is it possible to identify the Victorian stamps 
that were used at more than a hundred British 
post offices in towns overseas, principally in 
South and Central America, the West Indies 
and the Ottoman Empire, where no other 
stamps had been issued, or where the efficiency 
of the local postal services left much to be 
desired. Constantinople, perhaps more than 
any other city, exemplifies in the variety of its 
stamps and postmarks the jockeying of the 
Great Powers for position in the Levant; until 
1914 the traveller could post his mail there at 
Austrian, British, French, German, [valian, 
Polish, Roumanian or Russian post offices. each 
with its own stamps and postmarks, °° the 
Ottoman postal service did not meet wi: his 
approval. 

The disintegration of the old emires, 
Turkish, German, Austro-Hungarian anc Rus- 
sian, is nowhere more clearly illustrated th in on 
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state revealed only quantities of German 


t office 514 Pei SGPOse PS military maps. On the blank backs of these were 
Js atian ps eS te a lithographed Latvia’s first stamps, 5-kopecks 
Us Sians — in value, carmine in colour, with a crude 
Ip Dears design symbolizing the rising sun and three 
ariation ies >t Tin. ears of corn representing the provinces of 
4reie Stact slo ier 
d have ~ cananidebebeessandoeesotrs Courland, Latgale and southern Livonia. On 
Ito, on the day of their issue, December 18th, 1918, the 
? . ; ; Communists rose in Riga to prepare for the 
ofthe fF Ti Sing of infavon, April 19235 four months entry of the Red Army a fortnight later. 
‘y par- million The liberation of the city from the Bol- 
aps by sheviks in May 1919, was marked by the issue 
3ishop, the following month of stamps in a symbolic 
rs after their postage stamps, and the collector who design, and other stamps of this period were 
prove- studies the many issues that have been sold at _— printed on school exercise-book paper and 
nted a post offices in Riga, for instance, finds sobering cigarette-paper. The first anniversary of 
» put evidence of the changes wrought in a small Latvian independence was celebrated on 
of the country by twentieth-century power politics. November 18th, 1919, by the issue of com- 
ice, so Ordinary Russian stamps, identifiable by the | memorative stamps printed on the backs of 
ayne a postmarks on them, were used in Latvia until unfinished 5-rouble notes prepared during the 
‘© was the German occupation of 1917, when German Bolshevik occupation by the Riga Workers’ and 
10dern issues overprinted Postgebiet Ob. Ost. were Soldiers’ Soviet, and the liberation of Courland 
paigns introduced. A week after the Armistice on the = and Latgale was similarly celebrated by special 
in the Western Front, the Republic of Latvia was pro- stamps printed on 10-mark notes prepared, but 
1661, claimed, and a search for suitable paper on never issued, by Colonel Bermondt-Avalov’s 
House which to print the first issues of the independent White Russian Army. 
The 
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American historical figures on United States stamps 


Twenty years of normal issues ended when 
the Hitler-Stalin agreement of 1939 sounded 
the death-knell of independent Latvia, and 
after the Soviet occupation of 1940, stamps 
depicting the coat-of-arms of the newly estab- 
lished Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic were 
introduced. These were rendered obsolete by 
the German invasion in 1941, when captured 


stocks of Russian stamps were overprinted 
Latvija—1941—1—V IJ and used until German 
issues portraying Hindenburg and the Fihrer 


were distributed to post offices. Latvia, with 
Estonia and Lithuania, was next provided with 
German stamps overprinted Ostland, and these 
remained in use until the Red Army’s advance 
in 1944 shepherded Latvia back into the Soviet 
fold. Now Riga once again uses the same 
postage stamps as Moscow. 

Before the birth of Lenin or the death of the 
Second Empire, stamps were exciting the 


interest of serious collectors as well as school- 
boys. Early in 1856 a Plymouth youth named 
Stanley Gibbons persuaded his father, a 
chemist, to allow him a corner of the family 
shop in which to offer foreign stamps for sale. 
The British Museum has a copy of one of 
Stanley Gibbons’ early sales leaflets, published 
in November 1865; the current Gibbons 
catalogues occupy three considerable volumes, 
and a fourth, a comprehensive but simplified 
catalogue which omits varieties of watermark, 
perforation and colour shades, lists over 100,000 
different stamps of the world. Philately has 
never been as popular a hobby as it is today. 
Not only do postage stamps offer an excellent 
financial investment, they are also the most 
easily accessible of contemporary documents 
and, as the late John Drinkwater, himself a 
life-long collector, described them, “the 
marginal notes of history.” 











Stamps of the Space Age from Communist China 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LATINS AND GREEKS 


EMPEROR MICHAEL PALAEOLOGUS AND THE WEST, 1258- 
1282: A Study in Byzantine-Latin Relations. By 
D. J. Geanakoplos, 434 pp. (Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. £3.) 
This book demonstrates very clearly how in- 

adequate is amy account of thirteenth-century 

European history that fails to reckon with Byzantium. 

Medieval historians tend to fight shy of the Byzan- 

tines, or to make do with secondary authorities 

because they have difficulty in reading the sources. 

Most of the thirteenth-century popes and princes 

of the West were in the same case. They did not 

much care for the Greeks, and they saw little point in 
learning their language. But Byzantium was very 
much a part of their lives and thoughts; and they 
took care to provide themselves with reliable inter- 
preters. Mr. Geanakoplos comes into this category. 

He gives a painstaking interpretation of ‘‘ Byzantine- 

Latin relations” in a particularly critical age of 

Mediterranean history, and leaves no excuse for any 

future historian to relegate Byzantium to the peri- 

phery of affairs. 

The thirteenth century began with the Fourth 
Crusade, which brought Latins and Greeks violently 
and disastrously together, and set a series of Frankish 
Emperors on the throne at Constantinople. Michael 
VIII Palaeologus was, as it happened, the last of the 
Greek Emperors to rule in exile at Nicaea. He 
arrived at his throne in 1258 by “ demagoguery and 
murder,” defeated his Greek rival, the Despot of 


Epiros, and his western allies in battle at Pelagonia 


in 1259, and two years later found himself master of 
Constantinople—Byzantine Emperor in fact as well 
asinname. He died in 1282. He was “‘ possibly the 
most subtle, Machiavellian diplomat ever produced 
by Byzantium;’’ and he had need to be. Constan- 
tinople had become a magic word to the West. For 
the Venetians and Genoese it spelt trade and wealth; 
for the Papacy it was the second greatest See in the 
church universal, to which it must be brought back 
by persuasion or by force; for the Hohenstaufen and 
latterly the Angevin rulers of Sicily it was a prize to 
be won by conquest. It was infuriating that the 
Greeks had been allowed to get it back; and the 
Prospect of its recovery, which could all too easily be 
excused as a Holy War for the unity of Christendom, 
was for long a dominating factor in European politics. 
As Mr. Geanakoplos admirably shows, Michael 
’s reign was largely spent in satisfying the pride, 
pandering to the ideals and thwarting the ambitions 
of his western enemies to prevent a repetition of the 
Fourth Crusade. The climax came with the emer- 
gence of Charles of Anjou as King of Sicily and papal 
champ on, not only against the Hohenstaufen 
brox of vipers,” but also (he fondly hoped) 
against the schismatic Greeks. To counter the 
imminent threat of invasion and remove the only 
moral pretext for Charles’s designs on Constan- 
tnople, Michael took the “calculated risk” of 
alienating his fiercely anti-Latin subjects by sub- 
mittin the Greek Church to Rome. At the Council 
of Lyons in 1274, the schism was formally declared 
to be ar an end—a fact that spiked the guns of Charles 
of Anjou, But the Union was soon seen to be hollow. 
The Greeks continued violently to protest against 
their imperor’s betrayal of Orthodoxy; and the 


Papacy reverted to the view that they could only be 
cured of their religious waywardness by force. In 
1281 Pope Martin IV openly repudiated the Union of 
Lyons and gave his blessing to Charles of Anjou 

‘to restore the Roman Empire usurped by Palaeo- 
logus.” The hounds of a just war were unleashed; 
but at the crucial moment the Sicilian Vespers put an 
end to the whole scheme. The French were driven 
out of Sicily, Charles was humiliated and the Papacy 
was disappointed; but, above all, Byzantium was 
saved. It has been fashionable of late to discredit 
Michael VIII’s own statement that he played a 
large part in fomenting the Sicilian Vespers; but 
considering, that he was the only direct beneficiary 
of the rebellion, and that its timing was all important 
for the salvation of his Empire, it would be strange 
if he had no connection with its outbreak. Mr. 
Geanakoplos thoroughly re-examines the evidence 
and concludes that Michael was indeed deeply 
involved. 

The blurb on the decorative dust-jacket of this 
book promises a “ brilliantly coloured narrative,” 
which unfortunately seldom materializes. The 
author treats his theme event by event and problem 
by problem, arguing cause and effect, examining 
motives, correcting or substantiating the sources at 
every turn, with a wealth of documentation and an 
anxiety to leave no stone unturned. The result is a 
tendency to wordiness. The narrative often goes to 
ground, overwhelmed by the discussion of a par- 
ticular problem. One turns with relief, for example, 
to the effortless prose of Sir Steven Runciman’s 
Sicilian Vespers—which unfortunately appeared too 
late for adequate mention—after plodding through 
the latter part of this book. But the fact remains that 
this is a careful and valuable study. Based as it is on 
an expert knowledge and a confident handling of all 
the sources, both eastern and western, it will be a 
standard work for all students of the thirteenth 
century and of the fascinating problem of relation- 
ships between Byzantium and the West. 

D. M. NICOL. 


A CONSERVATIVE PROPHET 


JUDGEMENTS ON HISTORY AND HISTORIANS. By 
Jacob Burckhardt, 258 pp. (George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. 18s.) 

Jacob Burckhardt’s reaction to the Zeitgeist of the 
nineteenth century which acclaimed the reforming 
spirit with such enthusiasm was, roughly speaking, to 
regret every kind of reform, instinctively feeling that 
change destroyed more than it created. In these 
Lecture notes of his, which he made in the period of 
his professorship at the University of his native 
Basle, change is constantly depicted as the child of 
greed. The Reformation was animated by lust for the 
lands and other wealth of the Church, the French 
Revolution by the lust of the have-nots for the posses- 
sions of those who had. This approach involved 
Burckhardt in the problem of the relation of power to 
happiness: that the Americans should have adopted 
the pursuit of happiness as a national aim seemed to 
him to anticipate the terrifying revolution that was to 
come. 

Clinging to the past as Burckhardt did, might- 
have-been conjectures naturally fascinated him, such, 
for instance, as the possibility of the conquest of 
France by Calvinism, France ruled by a Calvinist 
Louis XIV. Further, as he pointed out, “ On the 
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pene You run on BP Super Plus, your car starts first 
time and warms up rapidly to give brilliant all 
round performance—quicker acceleration, better response, 
smoother, cleaner running. Why? Because BP Premium 
Petrols (BP Super Plus and BP Super) are the most tested 
petrols in the world. 

The amazing superiority of BP Premium Petrols is 
solidly based upon way-ahead technical research. At the 
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cours: and the result of the French religious wars 
depen ed the religious fate of the entire West. 
Franc’ determined the continuation, or restoration, 
of Ca‘ nolicism in Belgium, Switzerland and Germany, 
even safeguarding in Italy and Spain, at least 
indire ly.” Again Burckhardt asked himself what 
would have happened if, in the eighteenth century, 
France had not supported the Thirteen Colonies 
agains! England? England, he believed, would have 
been obliged to become a military state in order to 
hold down a half-subdued North America; it is far 
from being an exact parallel, but the reader is bound 
to think of France today and North Africa. Another 
interesting might-have-been was suggested by 
Burckhardt in regard to Frederick the Great, who 
decided to attack Silesia on the day he heard of 
Charles VI’s death. Had Frederick been older and 
more experienced, he would almost certainly have 
taken a different decision; as it was, he doomed 
himself to exercise “‘a personal dictatorship to the 
end of his life.” 

As Burckhardt moves through history he makes 
no tremendous discoveries, but he throws out 
illuminating comments upon the effect of the press, 
“ now for the first time active in a European sense,” 
during the German Reformation. On the other hand, 
the Reformation killed the plastic arts in Germany, 
Burckhardt holds. He points out how the middle 
class in Europe declined in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by comparison with the sixteenth. 
One would welcome reference to his sources, for this 
last assertion seems debatable. 

‘he most extraordinary thing about these notes 
of Jacob Burckhardt’s is the capacity they demon- 
strate in this lover of the past to think himself into the 
future. Much indeed of what he says about the 
nineteenth century in which he lived—about the new 
state and the new masses—reads like prophecy about 
the twentieth. Above all, he shows the French 
Revolution, for better or for worse, to have created 
the watershed of history. The case for the rejection 
of 1492, as it recedes from view, in favour of 1789 as 
the conventional date of the birth of modern history 
is greatly strengthened in one’s mind by reading the 
last section of Burckhardt’s Judgements on History and 
Historians. 

The book is lamentably translated. When one 
compares this text with the original German, one 
is tempted to believe that, although the translator has 
a per ect comprehension of German, he does not 
enjoy the necessary mastery of academic English. 
How Burckhardt himself would have suffered could 
he have known that when he wrote of the “ freche 
Humor, womit Diplomatie und Gewaltstreiche 
abwechseln” of the early eighteenth century, this 
would one day be rendered into so-called English as 
the “ cocky humour with which diplomacy and bold 
strokes alternate”! The only compensation is that 
anyone who can read the original German will be 
impelled to do so. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


NORV) \Y-SWEDEN UNION, DISUNION AND SCANDI- 
NaVIAN INTEGRATION. By Raymond E. Lindgren, 
298 pp. (Princeton University Press; London: 
Oxford Umiversity Press. 40s.) 

This book is not easy reading for English people 
and i, of a type somewhat unfamiliar, except possibly 


to specialists. The Norwegian-Swedish union, and 
subsequent “ integration,” is taken as a_ useful 
example in modern times to clarify “‘ some forces in 
international conflict and peaceful change.” As the 
author points out, it “ has taken on interpretations 
which might conflict with traditional views.’ It 
assuredly does, and the meaning attached to certain 
words by the author does not make understanding 
easier. A prime example is to be found in the word 
** integration ”’ that appears in its title. The definition 
given is: “‘the attainment within a territory of a 
sense of community and of institutions and practices 
strong enough . . . to assure for a long time depend- 
able expectations of peaceful change among the 
population.” This is distinguished from, and con- 
trasted with, “‘ amalgamation,” as exemplified by 
Norway-Sweden before the governmental separation 
and by the United States today. Both are neverthe- 
less classified under the heading “ Integration,” 
Norway and Sweden today being described as 
(integrated) “* pluralistic security communities non- 
amalgamated,” while the United States are an 
“integrated amalgamated security community.” 
It is not easy to discover what is the purpose of this 
complicated classification, and it is startling for an 
Englishman to find that Norway-Sweden and U.S.A.- 
Canada are placed in the same category. 

The explanation is to be found in the preface, 
which states that this book is part of a larger research 
project, whose purpose would appear to be an 
attempt to find out how peaceful relations between 
nations can be attained and, from a study of the past, 
how a pattern of “ international behaviour ” can be 
drawn for the future. 

In brief, this book expounds a theory of political 


Desmond Young 


FOUNTAIN of the 
ELEPHANTS 


The author of Remmel tells the 
fantastic life story of Benoit de 
Boigne, the 18th century French 
mercenary who created a massive 
fortune whilst leading the troops 
of an Indian prince and event- 
ually returned to Europe only to 
make a disastrous marriage. 

Illustrated October 22 18s. 
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science based on experience, but its real value lies in 
the last two sections that deal with the relations be- 
tween Norway and Sweden since 1902. Here the 
author has explored in detail the primary sources 
and thrown new light on many controversial points. 
The book begins with the forced union in 1814, the 
author giving the impression that his sympathies are 
with Norway, although he is never unbalanced. For 
instance, due credit is not given to Bernadotte, a 


Frenchman, who by sheer chance became Regent . 


and then King of Sweden. Although he was never 
able to speak Swedish or Norwegian, he did show a 
real willingness to make the union a success. The 
author quite frankly states that as the period from 
1814-1902 has been so well covered by historians, he 
has deemed it unnecessary to do more than “ inter- 
pret their accounts in the light of his inquiry.” The 
result has been a true, but rather impersonal and 
dull section. 

The last section concerned with ‘‘ the troublous 
times *” 1902-1908 is outstanding. The personalities 
live and it is a noteworthy achievement to have held 
the interest of the reader in the history and at the 
same time to have explored at length the union rela- 
tionships in order to demonstrate the forces involved 
in international disputes. Whether the author has 
conclusively proved his point that the Scandinavian 
countries are willing to co-operate with each other in 
a“ pluralistic security-community ” has-not yet been 
put to a severe test since the Second World War. 
“Their mutual responsiveness ”’ is not always in 
evidence, for it must be remembered that Iceland 
and Finland are in this book’s concept of a “ Scan- 
dinavian bloc’ and that the responsiveness has to 
be extended to economic as well as military problems. 

S. M. Toyne. 


EUCLID AND ARCHIMEDES 


4 HISTORY OF SCIENCE: HELLENISTIC SCIENCE AND 
CULTURE IN THE LAST THREE CENTURIES B.C. By 
George Sarton, 554 pp. (Harvard U.P. and 
O.U.P. 635.) 

Sarton’s History of Science was projected as a 
work in eight volumes. The first (“ through the 
Golden Age of Greece”) appeared in 1953; now 
we have the second, which is posthumous: the series 
isto be completed by others. This volume is slightly 
different from its predecessor. The word “ culture ” 
appears alongside “science”—thus no doubt 
assuring its success in the highbrow market—and 
chapters on art and literature take their place along- 
side religion, physics and other sciences. The present 
volume, projected to complete the section “‘ Anti- 
quity,’ thus turns out to stop when antiquity, at a 
conservative estimate, still had another four cen- 
turies to go. From Livy to Toynbee, historians have 
found that the breadth ofa series tends to expand as 
the work proceeds; and one wonders how Sarton 
would have dealt with the Renaissance. 

The centuries here covered saw some of the most 
brilliant achievements of ancient sciences: names like 
Euclid and Archimedes, Eratosthenes and Hip- 
parchus, are known to every educated man. But 
most of us would not find it so easy to give a detailed 
account of the work of these men, or to place them 
in the.r background and scientific tradition. This is 
where Sarton excels: the mass of minor figures 
leaves the men of genius no less outstanding, but 
firmly anchored. And, although there is nothing 
here ‘hat the non-specialist reader will find unintel- 





Rural England 
1086-1135 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL AND 
AGRARIAN CONDITIONS 


R. LENNARD 


‘There are . . . few aspects of the rural 
organization of Anglo-Norman England which are 
not commented upon in this volume... 

students for a long time to come will turn 
gratefully to it... .’ The Times Literary 


Supplement 455 net 


The Exploration 
of New Zealand 


W. G. McCLYMONT 


The explorers of New Zealand’s hinterland had 
motives as various as their personalities; some 
sought gold, others new grazing for sheep, others 
again passes to use as stock routes. The author 
presents their adventures as a continuous story. 
Illustrated 215 net 


A Survey of North 
West Africa 


(The Maghrib) 
EDITED BY NEVILL BARBOUR 


‘It is difficult to over-praise this study of the 
Maghrib—Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco and 


Spanish West Africa. . . . It gets “inside North 
Africa” well and truly.’ Scotsman 
(CHATHAM HOUSE) 355 net 


The American 
Federal 
Government 


MAX BELOFF 


This book represents an attempt to describe and 
analyse the American system of government as it 
functions under the stresses and strains of 
America’s new position in world affairs. ‘. . . always 
well informed and stimulating.’ Times Educational 
Supplement 7s 6d net 
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ligible, yet there miust be few specialists in 
the subjects covered by the book, who will r 
a great deal that is worth knowing. Unfort 
though the trees are all there, there is little 
the wood: Koestler’s The Sleepwalkers may b 
companion reading, if only because it ask 
disturbing questions. 

The “ cultural” part is less valuable. 
would be ill advised to try to learn about t! 
lopment of, say, Hellenistic and Roman 
graphy from a book that provides merely 
outstanding men, with information about tl 
can be—and, one suspects, often has been— 
from a good Classical Dictionary. On points 
the author (or his research assistants) canno 
be trusted: his translations are not always a 
though hardly ever seriously wrong. Cicero 
a member of the Scipionic Circle, although e| 
we rightly hear that he lived nearly a centu 
Alexander Balas is called the last Seleuci 
although elsewhere we see that the last 
king was deposed by Pompey eighty years af 
Some names never turn out right (e.g. Fla 
and Ecbatana); Roman nomenclature is so 
odd: “‘ Felix Sulla ”’ surely owes somethin 
author of Bambi. 

The scattered general reflections are usu 
objectionable, sometimes rather naive: 1 
author’s repeated astonishment ‘at Hellenisti 
tists’ dedicating their works to kings. 


illustrations—no doubt largely responsible 
high price—the vast majority are large-scale 
ductions of pages of manuscripts and editions 


the reader will soon learn to skip; great work 
the Pont du Gard and the altar of Zeus at Perg: 


tend to be reduced to hazy postage-stamp: 
as elsewhere, the author’s range of knowledge 


his ability to select, and most readers would pre 


smaller and cheaper book. 
E. Bap! 


THE SLAVE TRADE 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR: THE SLAVE AND HIS EM 
TION. By O. A. Sherrard, 200 pp. (T7/ 
Head. 18s.) 

The subject matter of this book is less w 
the title might suggest. 
anti-slavery movement in Great Britain only 
central theme is, in Mr. Sherrard’s words, 
which should be a source of pride to all Englis 
The British, after becoming in the eighteenth 
the foremost of the European nations engage 
slave trade, and great holders of slaves in the 
parts of their empire, were the first to un 
powerful revulsion of feeling against these | 
and to take up a crusade against them as a 
of Christian public duty. After a brief sl} 
slavery in the ancient world, Mr. Sherrard 
first part of his book, traces methodically the « 
ment of the European slave trade and the n 
the slavery established in the European col 
the New World. Part two deals with the deve 
of the British campaign for abolition and en 
tion. In the main, the study is based u 
standard works and biographies, and a sele 
the pamphlet literature of the time, but th« 
has lit upon one or two small caches of int 
manuscript material. In particular the J: 
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journals of Thomas Thistlewood furnish interesting 
ilustrat‘ons of West Indian slavery and of the 
psychology of slave-owning. 

Mr. Sherrard stresses the religious inspiration 
behind ‘ie British anti-slavery movement, especially 
in so far as it stemmed from the Quakers. But this 
art of uis story might have been better balanced, 
had he related the movement more closely to the 
growth of evangelicalism, both within and outside 
the established Church, discussing the members of 
the “ Clapham Sect” together as a powerful pres- 
sure group representative of this trend, and placing 
the movement also in the context of the rapidly 
expanding missionary effort during the last years of 
the eighteenth century. He goes too far in claiming 
p. 175) that the slavery issue was “‘ in one sense the 
parent stem” from which sprang all the other 
impulses to reform in early nineteenth-century 
Britain: the humanitarian movement in general 
preceded anti-slavery, not the reverse, and various 
of the impulses to which it gave rise ran contem- 
poraneously and were to some extent linked with the 
anti-slavery movement. Before the British public 
was stirred up over the slavery issue, it had already 
developed a tender conscience about the treatment 
of subjected peoples of another colour as a result of 
the acrid critical discussion of East India Company 
rule in Bengal. 

Mr. Sherrard ends his story rather abruptly after 
the enactment of emancipation in 1833. There was 
a good deal of creditable British activity after that. 
The campaign to suppress the foreign Atlantic slave 
trade and, later, to strike at Arab slavery and slave- 
trading in East Africa is a more interesting and 
invelved affair than appears from his brief “ post- 
script,’ and deserved fuller treatment. 

IAN R. CHRISTIE. 


CELTIC ART 


PATTERN AND PURPOSE: A SURVEY OF EARLY CELTIC ART 
IN BRITAIN. By Sir Cyril Fox, 160 pp.; 80 plates. 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 45s.) 

This major contribution to British Prehistory 
and the History of Art is greatly to be welcomed on 
many counts. It deepens our knowledge of the 
famous piéces de résistance and also collates, for the 
first time, the whole range of minor Celtic works of 
art of many kinds; it analyses and traces regional 
schools and even individual workshops; and illus- 
trates all these with reconstructive and analytical 
sketches and eighty full plates, many of detailed 
element 
For this is remarkable art of exquisite beauty at 
dest and’ of pleasing competence at all times. It is 
execut on military accoutrements, chariot- and 
harness-fittings, domestic utensils, personal toilet 
atticles and ornaments, some aristocratic and others 
surely of lower-class ownership, some clearly for 
parade and ceremonial use, others for everyday 
service. Originating in a fusion of Oriental (especially 
Scythian), Classical (via the Etruscan wine trade) 
and ancient Hallstatt elements, Celtic art flourished 
frst on the Continent from the late fifth to the early 
third c ntury and spread thence to Britain to reach 
its ulti ate peak here from c. 250 B.c. onwards until 
abuptly swamped by Rome. 

The objects on which the art is executed provide 
aclue ‘9 the nature of Celtic society and Iron Age 
habits and favourite activities, corroborating in 
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The Council 
of Florence 
JOSEPH GILL 


A full and authoritative history of 
the last and most ambitious of 
Ecumenical Councils which for a 
brief period united the Greek and 
Latin Churches. Father Joseph Gill 
discusses the forces leading to this 
unity, the course of the Council 
itself and its subsequent collapse. 
This is a magisterial work of the 
first importance; the author’s nar- 
rative skill and sympathetic under- 
standing of the theological, political 
and personal issues will bring it a 
wide readership. 47s. 6d. net 


A Short History 
of France 


EDITED BY 
J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


An excellent introduction to French 
History from prehistoric times to 
the coup d’état of 1958; contribu- 
tors include Sir Ernest Barker, 
Professor D. W. Brogan and Pro- 
fessor Herbert Butterfield. The 
main chapters are: France in Early 
Times; Medieval France; Centrali- 
zation and Expansion; From Revo- 
lution to Second Empire; The 
Third Republic; Defeat and Re- 
covery. This book is a companion 
volume to A Short History of 
Germany, 1815-1945. 20s. net 
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T ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 
in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance. 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy—to provide all kinds of insurance for 
all sorts of people all over the world. 


THE LONDON 
(A ASSURANCE 


SINCE 1720 


I KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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general the sketches found in literary source 

Celts ornamented those things they most 

Sword-hilts, scabbards, daggers, spears, helm 
shields bespeak their pride in arms; bridle-bit 
holders, harness buckles and mounts reflec 
love of horses; buckets, cauldrons, tankard 
dogs, pottery and wooden vessels tell of lavis! 

tality, and mirrors, bracelets, brooches and 

of timeless personal vanity. The society tha 
missioned and gloried in these things cai 
differed little from that of the Vikings—toug 
like, vain, courageous, feast-lovers—yet their 
traditions lie poles apart. The Viking is wl 
would expect—flamboyant, flashy, intricat 
slightly horrific; the Celtic presents a compl 
surprising contrast. Its characteristics are 
and restraint, fineness of line and a delicate, b 
asymmetry, the interplay of pattern and backg 
of light and shade, and a combination of easil; 
ing movement and hidden tension, of energy 

check. Its basis is not the circle but the ri 


spiral; the circle is closed, finite, and complete, 
Celtic art keeps the eye moving onwards, out\ 


restlessly. Nor was the intention always to i 
one’s opponent or guest, but to give satisfaction 
wearer, for Fox shows that scabbard ornamen 


example, are meant to be viewed from above, t! 


from the sword-opening, by the warrior. Is 
paradox here or is there no intrinsic conflict b 
a barbarous physical culture and an extreme 
festation of abstracts, geometric art? Js Celtic 


purely abstract concept in any case, or is it an 
perhaps forg 
religious motifs ? Was its purpose aesthetic ple 


mate stylization of original, 


alone or did the ornament confer magical po 


such as the bird’s-head finials, an artistic con 
temporary or local fashion, or a glimpse of 
hidden significance ? 
solved, but they and the art itself leave tl 
Roman Iron Age cultures of Britain even 
enigmatic, but also more attractive, than ever 
and the Witham and Wandsworth shields, 


and the Snettisham torc, barbarity and the Bat 


shield merely reflect the mixture of opposit« 
found in the Celtic world before Christ and p 
throughout its long tradition. 


STANLEY THOM 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


ST. ANTONY’S PAPERS NO. 5: THE DECLINE OF TH! 

REPUBLIC. Edited by James Joll, 127 pp. 

& Windus. 16s.) 

St. Antony’s, although it is still very you 
done more than any other college for the s 
modern history at Oxford. Visitors from « 
are continually coming and going there, 
benefaction of M. Besse has at last provi 
university with a group of scholars whose h 
horizons range from China to Peru. One 
ways in which their influence has been sp 
through the publication of periodical volu: 
scholarly papers. This is one of the latest vol 
the series and it contains four studies. 

Each of the authors has chosen a subject { 
last years of the Third Republic and three « 
are really writing about the crisis of 1934-6 
one, in fact, goes beyond these years. T 
paper, by Professor Beloff, is a study of the 
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the si of February 1934; the two that follow are 
organi. «lly linked to it, for one of them, by Mr. Joll, 
is ab« the making of the Popular Front, and the 
other Mr. Knapp, about the Rhineland crisis of 
March 936. The fourth essay, by a young American 


schola:. Mr. Sherwood, is an account of the last years 
of Georges Mandel. All four of these papers merit 
careft ading. The conclusions of Professor Beloff 
about ‘ne responsibility for the riots fall short of 
Leon |s!um’s confident assertion that the overthrow 


of the Republic was being attempted in them. He 
prefers a verdict of “not proven.” Mr. Joll’s essay 
is a careful analysis of the wary approaches to co- 
operation on the Left in 1934 and 1935 and has some 
interesting Comments on the mysterious changes in 
Communist policy during this period. Although 
Mr. Knapp has to write about diplomacy, his essay 
goes far beyond this. It is the work of a man who, it 
is clear, studies and writes of the past with an eye to 
what can be learnt, sometimes mistakenly, from it. 
The last paper is a little more disappointing than 
these three. It may be that the materials can never 
now be found for a satisfactory life of Mandel since 
the Germans ransacked his rooms in Paris. It was 
always difficult to penetrate the mystery with which 
he surrounded himself and this is still true, in spite 
of the large numbers of intimate and lifelong friends 
who have suddenly appeared, as Mr. Sherwood 
properly points out, since the fall of the Vichy regime. 
Nevertheless, his attempt was a valuable one and 
provides a handy summary of the last years of this un- 
approachable and mysterious figure. 
JOHN ROBERTS. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


POSTAGE STAMPS, by C. W. Hill. Comprehensive 
catalogues and specialized handbooks on the stamps 
of individual countries are published in every major 
country of the world. In the United Kingdom the 
recognized authority is Stanley Gibbons’ Postage 
Stamp Catalogue, Part I (British Commonwealth of 
Nations); Part II (Europe and Colonies); Part III 
Africa, America, Asia); and The Simplified Stamp 
Catalozue (Whole World). General guides include: 
L. N. and M. Williams: The Postage Stamp; Its 
History and Recognition (1956); R. J. Sutton: Stamp 
Curiosities (1957); B. W. H. Poole: Pioneer Stamps 
of the British Empire (1957); Stanley Phillips and 
C. P. Rang: How to Arrange and Write-up a Stamp 
Collection (1933). 


LADY SALE IN KABUL, by James Lunt. Lady Sale: 
A Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan 1841-42 
1843); Sir G. MacMunn: Afghanistan (1929); 
Hon. Sir John Fortescue: History of the British Army 
13 Vols., 1899-1930); Historical Record of the 
Sixteenth, or the Queen’s Regiment of Light Dragoons, 
Lancers (1759-1841) (1842); Col. Henry Graham: 
Histor» of the Sixteenth, The Queen’s, Light Dragoons 
Lanc 1759-1812 (2 Vols., Devizes 1912, 1926); 
Diary of an Officer, 16th Lancers, 1822-1840. 


_ TH. SPY IN THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY, by 
Vera Vatson. P. Bessand-Massenet: La Vie de 
Consp ateur (1956); R. De Grandsaignes: Enguéte 
sur le. bulletins de Dropmore, Annales Historiques de 
‘a R volution Frangaise (1957, 148, 214-237); 
Drop: ore Papers: Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
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